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THE WEEK, 


THE news from the war is no news. We get our 
daily list of casualties, and our losses from all causes 
continue to average about a hundred a day. On the 
other hand, the lists provided us are of the most ill- 
ordered kind. We get in the same batch the names of 
men who died last week, or as far back as January, and 
we have no means of telling how many men are at the 
present moment off the roll of effectives. It is not 
likely that De Wet is back on the railway ; it is much 
more likely that he is trying to slip northward between 
our (as yet) distant converging columns. As for the 
“great coup” of which the Rhodesian papers speak, 
it would be an amusing task to cross-examine 
these journalists and. find out what they really think 
Lord Roberts could do against these small roving 
bands except gradually cut them off one by one. Do 
they dream of a general action, we wonder, at the Globe 
office or the Times? There are hardly enough Boers in 
the field to furnish one even if they all concentrated for 
the mere pleasure of getting crushed. 


GENERAL COLVILLE has been sent home. Why? 
Because in some mysterious way he let himself be driven 
out of Lindley ; and the Irish Yeomanry—who knew as 
much about soldiering as any other civilians—walked 
into that town under the impression that they were 
rescuing the aforesaid General from a tight place. Mean- 
while General Rundle, with consummate strategy, “ drew 
the Boers off” from Lindley, and retired at the close of 
the action, “ having obtained the information he was in 
search of.’ The usual false message was sent home, 
and we were assured that the battalion of volunteers 
were safe. They had capitulated that same afternoon 
at two o’clock. How much longer is this kind of censor- 
ship to continue? What purpose does it serve? If 
we have in the near future to nerve ourselves for some 
series of minor disasters, is it likely that the mixture of 
false news and suppression of news will help us to receive 
the news with dignity ? It is a very pitiful and deplor- 
able thing this official bolstering up of matters in South 
Africa, and one so new to our habits that it might be 
got rid of in time before it does further mischief. 


One great lesson South Africa, this Chinese tragedy, 
and its lesser forerunner in Ashanti, teach us, and it is 
one we wanted teaching badly. Conquest is not a fore- 
gone conclusion ; it is not the colouring of a map. All 
war, worth calling war, is a difficult business in which 
the strongest may be checked and the wealthiest 
defeated. Climate may forbid success; the details of 
the conditions of transport may turn twenty victories 
into a lost campaign ; professional soldiers cannot be 
made in a few weeks ; amateur soldiers—especially raw 
mercenaries at a very high pay—are as worthless as 
passengers in a man of war. There area hundred such 
points which every soldier knew well before this mad 
fit came, but which men like Rhodes and Logan, and 
Beit, and Roosevelt, and Astor and the whole ruck of 
our financiers and newspaper magnates ignored. Turn 
to the Horseguards Gazette if you wish to see what 


soldiers think of all this amateur advice on military 
matters. The company promoters and what not who 
will wage any war, however cowardly or immoral, when 
they think it easy, are precisely the men to prevent a 
just war being waged when honour or necessity 
demand it. 


PEOPLE in this country have been perplexed by the 
long and obstinate resistance of the Boers. The Daily 
Mail and its credulous readers thought they would 
surrender after firing a few shots. They were supposed 
to be governed by an unpopular clique of corrupt 
Hollanders. Mr. Rhodes told us that President 
Kruger would never fight. Nowadays Boer resistance 
is explained by the contour of the country. You might 
as well try to explain the character of a school or a 
college by the architectural style of its buildings, It is 
men not walls or kopjes or mountains that make a State. 
True, in a hilly country a beaten army has unlimited 
resources and expedients. Tactics depend upon the 
locality and the circumstances, and pursuit is dangerous. 
At the same time flanking movements are easy ; and a 
distinguished military expert tells us that in moun- 
tainous regions the attack, if skilfully conducted, “ is 
preferable to the defence.” 


PerHaps the tost amazing thing about Boer 
resistance is that it lingers on after London Society has 
agreed that it is over. Lord Roberts will soon be 
without his staff, for the peers and peeresses who 
hovered about or at a safe distance from the front are 
rapidly returning to England. The newspapers are 
cutting down their South African telegrams ard head- 
lines. The same skirmishes which used to figure as 
“ great battles” and “routs” are now stowed away in 
corners and small print. The contractors also are turning 
their attention to China and forming China leagues 
in order to make sure that when their business dies down 
in South Africa it will renew its youth in China, Small 
arms, dynamite, maxims, lyddite, military balloons, 
paper waterproofs, shoddy and tinned meats are the 
main articles intended in the phrase “ Trade follows the 
flag.” 


Few people listening to Mr, Balfour on Thursday 
would have supposed that the House of Commons was 
discussing a question affecting the lives of several 
thousands of our soldiers. he First Lord of the 
Treasury had come down to the House with a proposal 
for a Communion to inquire into the hospital ques- 
tions in South Africa composed of three members—two 
doctors and a judge—Dr. Church, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians ; Dr. Cunningham, Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and Lord Justice Romer. Mr. Labouchere moved the 
adjournment of the House to call attention to the com- 
position of the Commission. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition supported Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, and asked for two men of sound commonsense 
as additional members of the Commission. Mr. Asquith 
also pressed for the addition; and the Leader of the 
House, recognising that further resistance was dangerous, 
in a very graceless manner agreed to enlarge the Com-' 
mission, 
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Wuat was striking in Mr. Balfour’s speeches was 
his incredible pettiness and meanness of view. In the 
debate on the same subject last week he had accused 
Mr. I.loyd-George of attacking the Generals, an accusa- 
tion to which that gentleman replied with unusual heat, 
but, as we think, very properly. Similarly, throughout 
the debate on Thursday, Mr. Balfour argued as if the 
whole business had been got up to embarrass him and 
his colleagues, and as if nobody took any interest in the 
condition of the wounded except as an occasion of 
attacking the Government. Mr. Balfour drew upon 
himself a very scathing rebuke from Mr. Asquith. It 
is really humiliating to see an English gentleman treating 
a matter of life and death to our soldiers as if it were a 
mere party shuttlecock. This habit of representing every 
criticism as an attack upon our Generals is responsible 
for the outrages which have been committed in the 
country, and when educated men lend themselves to this 
contemptible device it is not surprising that the roughs 
of Liskeard should disgrace our public life by breaking up 
a public meeting and shouting down Mr. Quiller Couch 
and Mr. Lloyd-George. Perhaps we must be thankful 
in these days that the ladies on the platform were, 
apparently, unhurt. 


In the midst of so much that is more immediately 
striking, the proceedings of the Select Committee on 
Army Contracts are but too likely to be overlooked, and 
yet since the Blue-books are usually dismissed as so 
much lumber, and since Lord Salisbury despises the 
recommendations of any committee which his Govern- 
ment appoints, the only effective way of directing public 
attention to the evidence which is being collected is to 
comment upon it without waiting for final conclusions 
to be drawn. One thing is already clear: Mr. M‘Kenna 
and Sir Robert Reid have performed wonders in worm- 
ing out of official witnesses the truth about Messrs. 
Kynoch’s large contract with the Government for 
cordite. The article they supply may be very good, but 
it certainly is not very cheap, and there is a great deal 
of it. We have no intention of prejudging what may 
ultimately prove to be either a very unsatisfactory or 
a very ideal state of affairs. Mr. Austin Chamberlain 
may be able to throw quite a new light on his depart- 
ment’s predilection for his uncle Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain’s firm; meanwhile we note that there was a good 
deal of unwillingness exhibited before the present 
evidence was extracted, and that it was extracted all 
the same. 


Ir was generally supposed that the Agricultural 
Rating Act was to be the masterpiece of the Govern- 
ment’s legislative career. Indeed it was felt that every- 
thing else wovld look small in comparison, and there 
was noticeable in the admirers of the Ministry that 
languid indifference which always arises when a man is 
understood to have achieved his greatest and boldest 
experiment, and is advised to rest on his laurels rather 
than expose himself to the possibility of an anti-climax. 
But the Government had a pleasant little surprise in 
store for its friends. The Irish Tithe Rent-charge Bill 
is ona smaller scale than the Agricultural Rating Act, 
but it is more audacious. As a pure piece of jobbery it 
throws that measure, the Voluntary Schools Bill, and the 
English Tithe Rent-charge Bill all into the shade. For 
it diverts money into the pockets of the Irish land- 
owners from a fund specially consecrated to the poor 
and needy. It is delightfully frank and simple. By the 
side of so pure and undisguised a scandal all the other 
measures are rather clumsy shifts and expedients. 


THERE is none of the familiar talk of rating reform. 
All that has happened is that certain Irish landowners, 
whose goodwill isof some importance to the Govern- 
ment, are suffering froma fall in rents. Of course the 
Government, as Lord George Hamilton once said, must 
help its friends. There is the Irish Church Fund at 


—- 


hand, and it is being wasted on the poor, whilst land- 
lords who helped to return the Government are obliged 
to let a few acres of their shooting, or to dismiss an 
occasional gardener. What could be simpler? Give a 
bonus to the landlords out of the Irish Church Fund, 
proclaim a new doctrine that the community must com- 
pensate landowners whose property declines in value, 
argue that the clauses in Acts of Parliament which 
embarrass you are misprinted, and the whole thing is 
done. The Leader of the Opposition made an excellent 
speech in attacking the Bill, but it is certainly to be 
regretted that the Liberal party as a whole did not 
make a better fight against this monstrous measure of 
fraud and corruption. 


THE Scottish Prisons Inquiry Committee appointed 
by the Secretary for Scotland last August, with Lord 
Elgin as chairman, has just presented its report. The 
Committee was intended to appease certain Scottish 
members of Parliament who were not satisfied with the 
replies given in the House to questions asked about the 
provision for nursing sick prisoners at Glasgowand Ayr. 
The “case” against the existing system was contained 
in an unsigned memorial presented by certain members 
of Parliament to the Secretary for Scotland in 1898. 
Although the remit to the Committee included five 
heads of inquiry, its members seem to have taken this 
memorial, with its violent expressions, so much to heart 
that nearly one-half of the report deals with the parti- 
cular question of medical accommodation, with which 
the memorial is almost exclusively concerned. The 
other four heads are thus treated more perfunctorily, 
though it is only fair to say that the reference to one of 
them—prison dietaries—was necessarily formal, as this 
question is settled by expert advice. The report white- 
washes the medical administration, and in doing so 
makes a few indignant flings at the anonymous memo- 
rialists. Concerning the reform of prisoners the Com- 
mittee has little tosay. What suggestions can be fruitful 
when the average of Scotch sentences is only fifteen 
days, as contrasted with twenty-eight days, while the 
population of Peterhead (the one convict prison) is 
probably for the most part beyond reform? Scotland, 
we learn, would be almost free from crime if it were not 
for the Irish, who are corrupted by settling in Glasgow, 
and the inebriates ; there is much virtue, however, in 
the latter “if.” 


A CONFERENCE convened by the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, was held on Tuesday at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, “to consider suggestions for promoting 
just treatment of natives under British control in South 
Africa, and to appeal to her Majesty’s Government with 
that object.” The Bishop of Hereford, who presided, 
quoted speeches of Mr. Rudd and Mr. Rhodes, and also 
Sir Richard Martin’s report and the clauses of the Glen 
Grey Act, to show the kind of treatment the natives 
must expect from the capitalists who represent the higher 
and victorious civilisation in South Africa. Some pro- 
tection might be found in the proposed charter for natives. 
Sir Charles Dilke, who followed, drew a distinction 
between what might be done in a self-governing colony 
and what ought to be done in the territories for which 
we shall be directly responsible after the war. There is 
unhappily good ground for his saddening reflection that 
the last four years have seen a general deterioration in 
the position of natives under British rule in different parts 
of the world and in the humanity of British sentiment 
on the subject. Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, who spoke 
later, agreed with the Bishop and Sir Charles Dilke 
that those natives who still lived the old native life, as 
distinguished from the more educated native who had 
adopted the ideas and habits of the white population, 
must be placed in reserves administered directly from 
this country. Sir Wilfred Lawson, Sir Brampton 
Gurdon, Mr. Bayley and Mr. Duckworth also spoke ; 
and Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, Dr. Clifford and the Dean 
of Durham, amongst others, wrote letters of sympathy. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Globe suggests that the 
monument to the everlasting independence of the 
Transvaal, which the burghers erected at Paardskrall, 
might well be pulled down now. We can understand 
the desire (vain though it be) to destroy every sign of 
that sacred word “ Free” through which Lord Salisbury 
has spluttered British ink. But conquering tyrants have 
usually respected national monuments, perhaps from a 
certain dislike of vulgarity, which might not weigh with 
a democracy turned tyranny. The Globe goes on to 
make a suggestion which improves upon that of its 
correspondent :— 

“ Being of stone, of which there are few houses in Krugers- 
dorp, the material might be put to good use in erecting a small 
hospital, under which guise it would remove a bone of con- 
— between Britisher and Boer, and be of good service to 

This comes from an unconscious humourist. It is not 
in the column of the Globe’s regular Funny Man. In 
the same number the Globe's leading article suggested 
that it would be well to destroy and desecrate the 
graves of the ancestors of the Imperial Family at Pekin. 
Lord Kitchener, as an expert in such matters, might be 
transferred to the China Station to do the job. 


In the Hawarden Parish Magazine the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, the Rector of Hawarden, announces that he 
has forwarded contributions to a fund for distressed 
Dutch families in the two republics which is being 
raised in Cape Town. Lord Roberts is supporting some 
(as we long ago predicted would be necessary) in 
Pretoria at the expense of the British taxpayer. Mr. 
Gladstone has received a letter from General Buller’s 
chaplain describing the devout conduct of the Boers he 
had met, one vf whom said :— 

“ Every day on our knees we all pray that God will bring this 
war to an end. It is not our war ; it isa war of the millionaires. 
Would that Chamberlain, Rhodes, and the millionaires could 
see these trenches and graves. When will this unjust war end? 
We hate all war. We are men of pcace.” 

The Rector asks—“ Are these the men we are to rob of 
their freedom? God save us from this crowning crime.” 


On Wednesday the French Minister for War 
announced to the Chamber the resignation of General 
Jamont, généralissime of the French armies in the field, 
and the appointment of General Brugere to fill his place. 
In his letter, which the Minister read aloud, the General 
gave as the reason for this step the instability introduced 
into the General Staff by the successor of General de 
Galliffet. The Chief ot the General Staff, General 
Delanne, desired some weeks ago to be relieved of his 
functions on account of certain changes made in the 
organization of his department without his consent and 
against his advice or even, as is alleged, by an illegitimate 
exercise of Ministerial authority. The Minister insisted 
that General Delanne should remain at the head of the 
General Staff until a successor agreeable to the Govern- 
ment could be chosen. General Pendezec has now 
received the appointment; and it is understood that 
General Jamont’s resignation was precipitated by a step 
in which he was not even consulted. The retiring 
Commander-in-Chief is by far the most distinguished 
French soldier on the active list; only General de 
Négrier (whose disgrace will not have been forgotten) 
had at all an equal reputation among the chiefs of the 
Army. His resignation (from which, it is rumoured, the 
President of the Republic did his best to dissuade him) 
has caused something like consternation, especially as 
the Government have chosen to succeed him an officer 
whose ability indeed is acknowledged, but who has 
attained every step since his majority as a member of 
the Presidential household. General Brugére is a 
General of the Elysée, and undoubtedly owes the good 
fortune which, at fifty-nine, has given him first the 
Governorship of Paris and now the highest command 
inthe French Army to politics rather than to professional 
distinction. In the Chamber a scene of some confusion 
following on the announcement ended in a victory for 


the Government. What will be the effect of this new 
development upon the country it is unsafe to prophesy ; 
but there can be little doubt that in the view of ordinary 
Frenchmen the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet are jeopar- 
dising the military interests of France in obedience to 
the exigencies of a section of their supporters. 


Sap news came from Finland at the end of last 
week—poor little Finland. According to the Times 
correspondent, the Finnish language has now been 
abolished for all important officials in the Grand Duchy; 
and minor provincial officials are being allowed five 
years to pick up the new tongue. This news should give 
great satisfaction to Captain Lambton. Would he 
allow, however, so long a period as five years before his 
death-sentence is executed upon the Dutch language in 
South Africa? We fear not. British Imperialism must 
learn a lesson of mildness and moderation from the 
Imperialism of Russia. Is there not a certain irony in 
the circumstance pointed out by the Morning Leader 
that the petition in favour of Finnish Independence, 
signed so extensively in England a year ago, is now 
finding its exact counterpart in a similar memorial, now 
receiving French signatures, in favour of autonomy for 
the two Dutch republics ? 


THE London School of Economics and Political 
Science is still an infant in years; but it is an infant 
Hercules. Its vigorous growth demands the new home 
it is to receive from the munificence of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards. Mr. Edwards provides the main cost of the 
building and the London County Council has given the 
site. The new home will be a convenient centre for 
the economic and sociological activities of the University 
of London. It is just off the new great thoroughfare 
and quite close to the Temple. On the occasion there- 
fore of the laying of the foundation-stone last Monday 
by the Bishop of London Lord Kimberley, as Chancellor 
of the University of London, naturally presided. He 
seemed to fear that the school might suffer from the 
abstract reasonings of classical economics. His appre- 
hensions are groundless. An institution inspired by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Professor Hewins and other 
distinguished champions of inductive and _ historical 
methods is not likely to dogmatise rashly or to formulate 
hasty propositions. The students are not in danger of 
being fluttered by ghostly theories. They should 
guard, on the contrary, against being overloaded by 
facts and weighed down to the ground by raw 
statistics. 


Last Saturday afternoon a fire broke out in the 
docks of the Norddeutscher Lloyd Company at 
Hoboken, opposite New York City. The entire pier 
system of the company was destroyed and the fire 
would have spread to the other docks if the Hamburg- 
American Company had not blown up their pier with 
dynamite. The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, the latest 
and finest ship in the company’s fleet, caught fire, but 
she was towed out into the river before the fire got 
much hold on her. Three other vessels of the com- 
pany—the Bremen, Saale and Main—did not fare so 
well. Captain Mirow of the Saale perished in 
the discharge of his duty; many of the stokers in 
the hold of this vessel had a marvellous escape, 
but the greater part died in the hold. The vessel 
drifted to Liberty Island and ultimately grounded 
on some flats. The loss of life was heavy on the 
Main—a new boat, which was only towed out into 
the river at midnight, after burning for several hours. 
On the Bremen was a great number of visitors, chiefly 
women and children. It is now stated that all three 
ships have been beached, and it seems possible that the 
engines and boilers are not damaged ; 80 per cent. of 
the crews were Germans and it was among them that 
the greatest loss of life befell. Atthe same timethere were 
numbers of longshoremen and others on the piers, who 
were cut off by the fire, and either died in the flames or 
trusted themselves to the water. 
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THE CHINESE TRAGEDY. 


ONDON was alarmed on Thursday by a rumour, 
more than usually circumstantial, that the 
resistance of the small European colony besieged at 
the British Legation in Pekin had been overcome at 
last, and that a massacre as horrible as any of those 
with which the Indian Mutiny began had been perpe- 
trated in the Chinese capital. At the moment of 
writing this rumour still wants confirmation, but it 
wants also an authoritative denial; and anxiety for the 
safety of our countrymen and of the other Christians in 
Pekin may at any moment give place to the certainty 
that they have suffered a nameless death at the hands 
of yet more pitiless fanatics than the besiegers of 
Cawnpore. From the last authentic despatches we 
learned that on the 25th of June the Europeans were 
still holding out against desperate odds, and that on the 
30th the Admirals had agreed that it was impossible for 
the small forces at their disposal to advance from 
Tientsin to their relief. We can only wait, hoping 
against hope, for further news of a situation that has, 
as far as we can see, not a single encouraging element 
but the courage of the little body of defenders. 

It would, alas! be impossible to imagine a more 
horrible situation. And yet what is most striking 
about the crisis is not that it should have occurred, but 
that it should have taken Europe so completely by 
surprise. The one factor which has been consistently 
ignored by the several Powers in their Chinese policy 
during the last few years has been the people of 
China itself. Her ports have been appropriated, her 
control of various provinces has been usurped, her 
Government has been blackmailed into making conces- 
sions, and all the time the different Powers have been 
watching and growling at each other, too absorbed in 
their mutual rivalries to reflect that there might be 
a China over and above the China of ports and 
harbours, of corrupt and impressionable officials, 
the happy hunting ground of concessionaires and 
syndicates, a China human in its prejudices and instincts, 
and as it has unhappily proved inhuman in its 
revenges. To the bitter end they have acted on the 
assumption that China was a mechanical entity. The 
bombardment of the Taku Forts and Admiral Seymour’s 
fruitless expedition were devices of men obsessed by 
the idea that there was no kind of nationalist spirit in 
China which could present any serious obstacle to the 
coercive energies of the Powers. 

The official communication from the Russian 
Government setting forth the demands presented by 
the Powers on May 24th is only another illustration of 
this misconception. The demand for drastic measures 
for the suppression of the Boxers was accompanied by 
a threat of action on the part of the foreign authorities, 
which no man in his senses would have thought of 
making if he had not been quite certain that he would 
be able if necessary to march on Pekin with a respect- 
able force. Looked back upon in the light of subsequent 
events, the tone of that imperious note was merely 
a direct incentive to the nationalist spirit of the Chinese. 
Is it surprising that the Empress (she may already have 
lost the title) combined in a decree a wish for the 
protection of life with a desire for rigorous measures 
against the foreigners ? 

Nothing could have been better calculated to make 
the Chinese regard the struggle of the Powers with the 





Boxers as a war upon China herself. The Manchester 
Guardian suggests that possibly the backwardness of 
the Japanese is explained by the belief that vigorous 
action would provoke an anti-foreign outbreak in China, 
for, of course, the Japanese understand the sentiments and 
points of view of the Chinese far better than Europeans. 
As it has turned out, the course taken by the Powers 
merely made the position of European residents des- 
perate, the Chinese have been stimulated to wreak 
their vengeance on the accursed foreigner, and their 
victims have received no protection. 


It is to be hoped that European diplomacy will 
learn some lessons even from the tragedies which have 
followed upon its earlier blunders. The immediate 
necessity of the moment is, of course, the rescue of 
such Europeans as are still alive ; and as it is agreed by 
the authorities that the forces on the spot are quite 
inadequate to get to Pekin, every Power must despatch 
what troops it can for the defence of its subjects. But 
the Chinese question must ultimately be settled by diplo- 
macy, and few things will be more important in Chinese 
diplomacy in future than the cultivation of such a know- 
ledge of Chinese habits, sentiments, points of view as 
will render impossible so remarkable a want of fore- 
sight as that of which we are now suffering the terrible 
effects. 


We said last week that the maintenance of European 
solidarity was the interest of every European Power, 
and the essential condition of the restoration of order. 
We are the more anxious to insist upon this aspect, asa 
perusal of the daily papers discovers a certain tendency 
to subordinate that object to the gratification of well- 
worn prejudices and the exigencies of recent adulations. 
It has been suggested, for example, that the whole 
trouble has been deliberately fomented by Russian 
intrigue ; that Russian agents have armed the Chinese 
Boxers ; and that the massacre of her own subjects 
has been contemplated as a light sacrifice to the Imperial 
designs of the Great Power of the North. On the other 
hand, the ridiculous and indeed almost humiliating 
applause of the German Emperor’s speech by certain of 
our papers, where it is not due to that nervous desire to 
attach to ourselves the personal friendship of the 
Emperor, which has already cost our dignity so much, 
and been so palpably ineffectual, suggests the recrudes- 
cence of the wish to strengthen one group of Christian 
Powers at the expense of others, rather than to work 
loyally with collective Europe. The true interests of 
England as well as of Europe are, as it seems to us, 
to be served by the policy outlined in the Temps, and 
not by any attempt to play off one Power against 
another :— ‘ 

“ In the interests of the great enterprise which circumstances 
force the civilised Powers to undertake it is to prevent 
all misunderstanding and to avoid all cause of pond he Mr. 
Brodrick, in his statement regarding China, officially declared 
that the desire of her Majesty’s Government at the 

t time was to preserve complete agreement among the 

wers. That is the goal which all those should strive to 
attain who have at heart the rescue of our countrymen, if that 
is still possible, and also the chastisement of those who have 


violated the laws of nations. In order to maintain the entente 
—s yey — it would be —— i Sg 50 n any 
results in Chi t is and sufficient to agree- 
ment on boop etnte-fleeke on the object of the enterprise, which 
is exclusively confined to the rescue of our fellow-countrymen 
in Pekin, the punishment of the guilty, and the re-establishment 
of order ; secondly on the means to be employed to attain this 
end. These consist in the loyal co-operation of all the Powers 
and the employment authorised by them of stronger contingents 
from the Powers nearest at hand.” 


Any other policy will only land us in fresh disasters of 
the kind to which our prompt acquiescence in the 
piracy of Kiou-Chou has led during the last two years. 
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THE LAST OF THE MILITIA BALLOT? 


N the House of Lords on Monday the Earl of 
Wemyss made the Government very uncomfortable 
by moving the second reading of the Militia Ballot Bill— 
that interesting offspring of the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
genius, which last year basked in the smiles of its 
devoted parent, and which this year is hurried to 
destruction by means of a Ministerial Whip. In 1898 
the Minister of War thanked heaven and the British 
Constitution for the potentialities of the ballot, and 
declared that the machinery for realising those poten- 
tialities was obsolete and must be amended ; in 1899 
this same Minister of War introduced his Militia Ballot 
Bill for this purpose, premising that his measure was a 
necessary reform, merely intended to bring up to date 
the organisation of this imposing patriotic gamble, and 
that it would never be put into force save in emergencies ; 
in 1900 identically the same measure is brought to the 
noticé of the Lords, and the hand that deals its death- 
blow is that of—the Minister of War! What is the 
explanation? The Marquis of Lansdowne cannot very 
well deny that he did introduce the Bill last session, but 
he explains that when a Government measure is intro- 
duced, it does not follow that the Government mean to 
pass the measure—rather the opposite. “There never 
was any announcement of any intention with regard 
to that measure, and there never was any aban- 
donment of any intention.” The Bill was only 
introduced in a Pickwickian sense : like the Fat Boy, 
Lord Lansdowne wanted to make somebody’s flesh 
creep, and he never really intended to bring the organisa- 
tion of the Militia up to date at all. It was only his 
joke. And jokes like these are rather dangerous amuse- 
ments when a General Election is so near : electors are 
such fools that they might suppose that the Minister for 
War really wanted to furbish up the machinery of the 
Militia ; and if once they got that into their heads, they 
might vote against him, and then where would the 
country be? The ballot, in fact, is a dangerous thing, 
in more senses than one. And though it is all very well 
to prepare to play at soldiers when all that soldiers have 
to do is to march to Pretoria on a glorified picnic, the 
chances of the ballot bear quite another complexion now 
that soldiering is found to include the risk of death and 
disease, to say nothing of the horrors to which Mr. 
Burdett Coutts bears witness. 

Now the real facts as to the Militia Ballot are 
exceedingly simple. Our present Militia is raised, 
under the Militia Act of 1882, by voluntary enlistment, 
and its members are professional soldiers. The older 
system of compulsory service, with balloting for recruits, 
has remained in abeyance (save for a brief interval from 
1830 to 1832) ever since the year of Waterloo. _ It is sus- 
pended annually by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 
and all that is necessary to bring it into force is the 
omission of a single line in the schedule to that Act, 
followed by an Order in Council calling upon the Lord 
Lieutenant of every county to raise the appointed quota 
from each parish-list. All this is perfectly well known 
both to Lord Wemyss and to Lord Lansdowne: the 
only difference between them is that the former is an 
honest man who really believes in a conscript army and 
is ready to avow and to defend his opinion, while the 
latter is a gentleman who divides his time between 
assuring the country that the Government is as 
big a fire-eater as any of its critics, and pro- 
testing that the Government hates militarism as 


much as any Quaker. We are against Lord Wemyss 
because we don’t want to see the Militia Ballot driving 
yokels into camp while less vulgar gentry escape their 
share of the drudgery by paying for substitutes ; but, at 
any rate, Lord Wemyss is really convinced of the neces- 
sity of his scheme of Army reform and he is not silenced 
by fear of the consequences, Asa result of Monday’s 
debate he had, it is reported, resigned his honorary 
colonelcy of the London Scottish Volunteers, and has 
induced the commanding officer to resign also. The 
Minister of War, on the other hand, having last year 
given a taste of his quality to the retired colonels who 
were grumbling at the Government’s indifference, now 
hastens to condemn the very measure which he intro- 
duced when he was in his Ercles’ vein, and explains 
that though he introduced the Bill as a specimen of what 
Conservative Governments could do, he of course never 
intended to pass it. The influence of a General Election 
is already potent, and the peers of the realm (although, 
like clergymen, they are exempt from the liability to 
serve: Quakers, on the other hand, may have the 
expense of substitutes levied by distress and sale of their 
goods and chattels !) felt that this was no time to indulge 
their military ardour, even at commoners’ expense : for 
commoners, in these levelling days, have votes. 





THE REAL ISSUE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the banquet of 

the National Union of Conservative Associa- 

tions was full of his inevitable misstatements, one of 
which has already been refuted by the Liberal leader. 
But a peculiar interest attaches to one of his remarks, 
not because it was ridiculously incorrect, but because it 
served to complete in another point of detail the analogy 
between the present situation and that in which Mr. 
Gladstone fought his first campaign. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that until he and his colleagues came into office 
“we had lost the old traditions of Palmerston, Canning 
and Pitt.” Mr. Chamberlain and his friends have 
recovered those traditions, we presume, by allowing our 
navy to be humiliated off Crete, by flinging themselves 
before the feet of Germany, by imploring America to see 
that Europe did not bully us, by withdrawing our ships 
from Port Arthur, and by reminding the German 
Emperor in the little matter of the detained cargoes 
that we would stand all the kicking in the 
world from a big Power if only we were left 
to ourselves to display our valour against a small 
nation. If these are the traditions which had been 
lost, it was an evil day for every self-respecting 
Englishman when Mr. Chamberlain left his parish 
pumps in order to rediscover them. But we are not 
concerned now either with Mr. Chamberlain’s familiar 
ignorance of history or with the mortifications in which 
he has involved a large number of his countrymen more 
sensitive than this pach ous Minister to the 
dignity of their nation’s flag. What is interesting is that 
Mr. Chamberlain has reproduced the very argument 
which the admirers of Mr. Disraeli’s Orientalisms 
employed against Mr. Gladstone. Then we were told, 
as Mr. Gladstone said’ in one of his speeches, that an 
Englishman could now hold up his head and reflect 
that his national interests were in the keeping of a 
Conservative Ministry. That was said in the days before 
the Cyprus Convention. And not all the humiliations 
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of the last few years have prevented Mr. Chamberlain 
from saying it again to-day. 

The parallel is indeed extraordinarily close. Mr. 
Chamberlain, like his great master, has at his back the 
potent, occult forces of international finance. All the 
society governed by the class which has the interest of 
the bondholder in every country and the interest of the 
native in none, applauds, sustains and celebrates the 
career of the one and the memory of the other. And 
the wars and adventures into which England was drawn 
during the later seventies have found their complement 
in the last few years. The Tirah Campaign recalls the 
Afghan War ; the follies of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal and the Zulu war have been exceeded in South 
Africa; in Egypt we have contracted obligations and 
entanglements such as those Mr. Gladstone exposed in 
Disraeli’s policy ; and as a set-off to the suspicion and 
anger aroused in Europe by the Cyprus Convention, we 
may contemplate the misgivings and the resentments 
attributable at this moment to Mr. Chamberlain’s want 
of manners and contempt for morality. Disraeli’s 
adventures added twopence to the income-tax; Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy bas already cost us an extra 
fourpence. Then the man who pursues empire for 
empire’s sake had just thought of the title of Imperialist ; 
to-day the title, with or without qualifications, is all the 
fashion. Disraeli’s spirited foreign policy led to the 
Liberal triumph of 1880; and if the spirited foreign 
policy of to-day is to be checked by any similar reverse, 
Liberals must follow Mr. Gladstone’s example. 

A gallant letter from Mr. Joshua Rowntree lately 
printed in the Leeds Mercury should do much to recall 
Yorkshire Liberalism to the Gladstonian tradition. He 
reminds us that in the General Election the Liberal 
party spoke out loud and bold against the new 
Imperialism :— 

“ A reference to the reports of the 1880 election in this part 
of Yorkshire proves that the contest was mainly fought upon 
the issues stated by the clear voice of Mr. Gladstone against 
the beating of the war drum by Lord Beaconsfield. Each of 
the Liberal candidates for the town and North Riding empha- 
sised in his address the necessity of ‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.’ The chairman here, an able Whig county magis- 
trate, said at the opening of the campaign, we ‘ wanted men in 
power who would interfere less in other people’s business, and 
attend more to their own. The country wanted repose and 
peace ; neither of these would they have whilst Jingoism was 
in the ascendency.’ At that time Liberals were charged with 
the desire to disintegrate the Empire, and Conservatism was 
effusively proclaimed to be the only true patriotism. On our 
part, we protested vehemently against the evils of high-handed 
Imperialism including ‘the ill considered annexation of the 
Transvaal,’ and against the compulsory military service with 
which even then the Army and Navy Gazette threatened the 
country. Every word said on these subjects many of us are 
prepared to stand by at the next General Election : at the risk of 
being called nicknames by Liberal newspapers, and of being 
told that we are following the wrong leader.” 


If Mr. Perks and Mr. Guinness Rogers had then taken 
up cudgels on behalf of political militarism and clerical 
militarism, or shed crocodile tears over imaginary 
desertions of the party by men who denounce those 
evils, they would have been put down as Disraelites. 
Mr. Joshua Rowntree believes that the tide will turn as it 
did in 1877-80, and that a reaction against Militarism 
will setin. He is struck by the changes wrought by this 
war on politicians, preachers and Press—the deteriora- 
tion of tone, the lowering of moral temperature, the 
lessened regard for humanity everywhere apparent. 
“It is an ill day,” he thinks, for England, “when the 
Times devotes as much of its space to reporting the 
advice of one of the parties to the Jameson Raid, on the 
future of South Africa, as it gives to Mr. Morley at 
Oxford. It is a worse day for Liberalism when Liberal 
organs follow the same lead.” 

Mr. Gladstone told the electors that “there is no 


strength to be added to your country by governing the 
Transvaal,” he warned them against “ false phantoms of 
glory” and “the baleful spirit of domination.” The 
same calamities which attended the false and base ideals 
of Disraelitish Imperialism are attending in an aggravated 
form those of Chamberlainism to-day. In the spring of 
1898 Mr. Morley thought that a crisis was approaching. 
And why? Because—as he told the National Liberal 
Federation— 


“You find men out of Bedlam talk as if we should undertake 
at once war with Russia for Port Arthur, war with France 
about West Africa, war with President Kruger about the 
Transvaal, war to smash the tribes on the north-west frontier of 
India, and war to smash the tribes on the Nile.” 


The men out of Bedlam have carried out a good deal of 
the Birmingham programme. They will carry out more 
unless the nation soon recovers from its drunkenness, 
and the Liberal party from its slumbers. 





MORE COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


S our industrial position so secure and unchallenged 
that we can continue this policy of war and 
conquest abroad, entailing a shilling income-tax and a 
Budget of 150 millions? The future wealth and happi- 
ness of our crowded population depend upon our 
maintaining the quality and reputation of our manu- 
factures in the markets of the world. The great 
surpluses of our recent prosperity have been spent 
almost solely in multiplying armaments. Are we not 
overtaxing our powers, and must we not soon be com- 
pelled to economise in mational expenditure? Three 
years ago our consular agents were instructed to report 
upon the inroads made by other nations upon our 
markets throughout the world. These reports were not 
reassuring. It was found that our competitors were 
supplying large per-centages of the markets in their 
respective spheres, amounting in some cases to 20, 30, 
or 40, and in one even to 50 per cent. of the total, the 
agents further explaining that these figures did not show 
the full extent of the danger, since all articles from our 
ports were assumed in their calculations to be of 
British manufacture, whereas in reality large quantities 
of foreign products are sent here from the Continent 
for transhipment abroad. Even in shipping, in which 
British supremacy has been so long established, our 
superiority, though still marvellous, is distinctly declining. 
Not many years ago 60 per cent. of the world’s merchant 
fleet was British. In 1894 the proportion had sunk to 
52. And last year it was reduced to 50 per cent. It is 
a striking fact, that notwithstanding the prosperity 
of the last few years, and a considerable rise in 
prices, there has been little or no increase in 
British exports of manufactured articles. Contrast 
this with the exports of American manufactures, which 
have almost quadrupled during the last ten years and 
now exceed 80 millions sterling. Thus the United 
States’ exports of machinery sprang from 14 millions 
of dollars’ worth in 1890 to 44 millions of dollars’ worth 
in 1899. Take for another example the case of pig 
iron. Notwithstanding that all British furnaces have 
been pushed to the utmost to meet the extraordinary 
demands of last year our increase has been trifling. In 
1896 we made 8,660,000 tons. In 1897, 8,796,000 tons, 
but in 1898 only 8,609,000 tons, so that we have done 
nothing to cope with the increased wants of the world. 
Contrast this with America : in 1896 their product of pig 
iron was 8,623,000 ; in 1899, 13,620,000 tons. Again, take 
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coal: as early as 1884 we mined 160,757,000 tons of 
coal, and in that year the United States mined 
107,000,000. Last year her product was 220 million 
tons, a total so nearly equal to our own that experts were 
doubtful which was greater. Germany’s coal increase 
in 1898 over 1897 was 8 million tons, or 6} per cent., 
while our production stood unchanged. Germany’s 
increase in four years from 1894 to 1898 was from 99 
millions to 128 millions, or an increase of 34 per cent. ; 
ours was a 7} per cent. increase from 188 to 202 
millions. 

All branches of British trade have been so prospe- 
rous during the last two years that our maximum capacity 
under present conditions of technical skill and com- 
mercial education may almost seem to have been 
reached. It is exceedingly doubtful if the total product 
of our leading manufactures this year will reach that of 
1899. Indeed there are already distinct signs of retro- 
gression. On the other hand, it is perfectly certain that 
the maximum of production even with the labour- 
saving appliances already invented and available has 
not nearly been reached in England. According to 
Mulhall, a farm hand in the United States raises three 
times as much grain as an agricultural labourer in 
England! 

Even upon the sea we meet with the disturbing fact 
that the new ships for the Atlantic trade are chiefly 
German and that the fastest passenger steamers are 
German. There is, we believe, not a fast steamer being 
built to-day in British ports for the Atlantic trade, and 
there are two German steamers surpassing any of ours 
in speed, while a third is on the stocks which is 48 feet 
longer than the Oceanic, and is to steam at an average 
of 24 knots per hour from port to port. We mention 
these things not to discourage, but to urge the necessity 
of earnest and sustained attention to the strengthening 
of our industrial position at home as the duty of the 
hour. The Americans, oddly enough, have quite fallen 
out of this race. Whereas in 1859 about 67 per cent. 
of American exports and imports was carried in 
American vessels, in 1899 only about g per cent. was so 
carried. The shipbuilders of the United States cannot 
at present compete with their rivals in Great Britain 
and Germany. 

A few weeks ago the new Chancellor of the new 
Birmingham University was impressing upon his people 
the necessity for such a reproductive outlay on com- 
mercial education as would keep Midland industries 
abreast of their scientific competitors. His words were 
significant ; he said he had not believed that much 
expenditure would be necessary to enable the new 
University to furnish such instruction as is given to 
young men in the United States who are desirous of 
entering upon commercial and industrial careers. But 
now he tells us “the report made by the committee 
which visited the United States at the suggestion of Mr. 
Carnegie has opened my eyes, as I think it must have 
opened the eyes of all who have read it.” The result is 
that the new University of Birmingham requires for its 
endowment an enormous sum of something like half-a- 
million, of which some two-thirds have been secured. 
The new Chancellor is making every effort to secure 
the remaining third and suggests that a careful canvass 
of the middle classes in Birmingham might enable them 
to scrape together another £50,000. Has it occurred to 
the Chancellor that he himself in his capacity of 
Colonial Secretary is responsible for a war upon which 
his countrymen are spending seven or eight times this 
sum every day? Every day’s expenditure that can be 
saved on the South African war would equip and endow 


a first-rate commercial University on the Birmingham 
model, This alone will give people some idea of the 
ruinous results which Brummagem Imperialism must 
entail upon British industry. Continual wars are con- 
tinually depleting the fund from which. should be pro- 
vided the advantages which assist our German and 
American competitors. Britons are certainly far more 
deficient in business training than in business instinct. 
And we must remember that knowledge is one of the 
foundations upon which the prosperity, position, wealth 
and power of this country (the heart of a mighty empire) 
are based. 

It is to be hoped that the Colonial Secretary will 
soon be taught the lesson which the Chancellor of 
Birmingham University has been trying to impress upon 
Birmingham, and that he will desist from adding 
hundreds of thousands of miles of worthless barren 
wastes to an Empire already unwieldy and undeveloped, 
at the cost of thousands of precious lives, and of millions 
of money urgently needed at home. 

The cry of the Jingo is “ Conquer new markets for 
our products.” But what is the use of conquering new 
markets until we are certain that when we get them we 
can hold them against the world? Until we are able to 
do this we are only sacrificing our young men and 
spending our treasures for the benefit of our chief com- 
petitors. As our consular reports show, we are seeing 
every year greater and greater per-centages of the 
markets of our own colonies of English-speaking people 
captured by the foreigner. One civilised English- 
speaking State as our customer will be more profitable 
than all the hundreds of thousands of miles of territory 
recently absorbed in the Soudan and elsewhere. The 
wants of the savage and the barbarian are small. 
Dervishes and Matabele use little Manchester cotton and 
less West Riding cloth. It is the civilised white man living 
in a temperate zone who will purchase the articles which 
we produce. Not to acquire new markets, but to hold our 
old ones, is the essential thing; and until we put our- 
selves in position to develop and make the most of the 
markets we have, we misuse money and squander lives 
in attempts to develop new territories whose markets at 
best even if captured and held are not worth a tithe of 
the cost. This was one of the practical morals which 
Mr. Morley pointed out in his great speech at Oxford, 
Let sane people lay it to heart and make it a test 
question for candidates at the General Election. 





THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL. 


HE historic illustration of the Mountain and the 
Mouse is superseded. The Government has pro- 
duced its Secondary Education Bill! It is to be “ cited 
as the Education Act, 1900.” Was ever so grandilo- 
quent a title thrown away on so microscopic a measure ! 
For fifty-five minutes the Duke of Devonshire addressed 
the House of Lords last Tuesday week in commenda- 
tion of his hopelessly stricken little offspring ; forty of 
those minutes he wisely devoted to a rehearsal of what 
had already been done under last year’s Board of 
Education Act. For the rest of the time to me he was 
ridiculously reminiscent of the Greek Father who 
apologised to the concourse of mourning friends for the 
very small size of the corpse of his son they were 
helping to bury. 

What is the great need of education in this country 
at this moment? From my point of view, it is the 
creation, in each good-sized borough and reasonably 
large rural area, of a representative local authority for 
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all grades of education. We began, in 1870, with the 
permissive creation of a public local authority for 
elementary education—the School Board. Had it been 
possible for us then to have forecast the educational 
needs of thirty years later there are two things we should 
not have done. We should not have left whole stretches 
of the country without any representative local authority 
for education; we should not have taken the parish as 
the unit of local administration. As it is, the short- 
comings of the Local Government Act of 1870 leave us 
in 1900 in a most promising educational dilemma. Ten 
years ago there was a chance of getting something from 
the Imperial Exchequer for technical and secondary 
education. Obviously, in the true interests of the 
development of education on national lines, the money 
should have been handed over to the existing local 
educational authorities—the School Boards. For 
twenty years of adminstrative experience were behind 
them. But then they existed only in parts of the country ; 
they had been called into existence in most of the big 
boroughs; but outside these they either did not exist 
at all, or were absolutely useless for the purpose in hand. 
So, in order to push ahead with technical education, 
the money under reference was handed over to the 
universally existent borough and county municipal 
authorities. 

Inevitable as this step no doubt was, it embarrasses 
us to-day at every turn. The great School Boards have 
gone ahead with their work in these thirty years, and 
have, generally, entered upon the domain of what is 
styled “secondary” education. That, too, was inevi- 
table. Your Leeds artisan has gradually begun to 
realise what a first-class education will mean to his 
boys and girls; and he demands that his School 
Board shall give it. Good! But for the past ten years 
the technical education committees of the Municipal 
counties have gone ahead too. And there is not the 
slightest doubt that the coexistence of two local 
authorities for education has meant not a little friction 
and not a little waste of educational effort. What 
ought to have been done in 1890 is this, that before we 
commenced to spend money on technical education we 
should have remedied the deiccts of the existing 
educational authority and rendered it competent to take 
on technical education as a telescopic development of 
the work already achieved by the State in the field of 
public education. 

Now, it is fair to Sir John Gorst to say that he 
made a genuine attempt to put things straight in 1896. 
His Education Bill of that year had, as its main purpose, 
the creation of “paramount” local authorities for all 
grades of education. That Bill failed; but its central 
feature was educationally correct. Thwarted in his 
great ambition Sir John Gorst at once got to work in 
another direction. He called together a small and 
non-representative committee in the fall of 1896, 
nominally for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of the dispensation of the science and art grants 
under South Kensington. Actually what happened 
was that a clause was adroitly dropped into the 
now happily defunct Science and Art Department’s 
Directory practically constituting the Technical Edu- 
cation Committees of the municipal councils as the 
local authorities for secondary (as well as for techni- 
cal) education. Thus has the claim been “ jumped” 
in favour of the ultimate municipalisation of the 
local control of education as against the control by 
an authority elected ad hoc. All the Government's Bill 
does in this vital question is to formally recognise by 
statute the work done by Sir John Gorst by departmental 
regulation. 

What should Progressives do at this juncture? 
The question is answered in the practice of towns like 
Blackburn and Manchester. In these centres the School 
Boards and the Technical Education Committees have 
conferred and agreed upon a mutually acceptable 
composite constitution for the latter. By this way 
things are patched up ; and if the ideal is not reached, 


at any rate wastefulness and friction are reduced to a 
minimum. Under this miserable little Bill “the council 
of the county or borough” is to elect “an Education 
Committee.” This they have practically all done 
already. But for the further powers—such as they 
are—offered by the Bill, the constitution of the Com- 
mittee must be “approved by the Board of Education,” 
Here Progressives can come in and demand that no 
committee shall be so “approved” unless its constitu- 
tion satishes the test of adequate representation for the 
existing elementary education authorities. The Secondary 
Education Commission's recommendations on this point 
are worth recalling. They were:— 
“IN THE CouNTY BOROUGHS. 

“1, One-third of the members to be chosen by the Borough 
Council, either from within or from without its own body. 

“2. One-third to be chosen by the School Board, either from 
within or from without its own body. 

“3. One-sixth to be nominated by the Central Office, after 
consultation with any University or University College or 
Colleges concerned, or in the case of a borough containing 
a University College, appointed directly by the College. 

“4. One-sixth to be co-opted by members previously chosen, 
the presence of the educational expert being specially recom- 
mended. 

IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTIES. 

“1, A majority of the members to be appointed by the 
County Councils, either from within or from without its own 
body.” 

“2. Of the remaining members about one-third—that is 
about one-sixth of the whole—to be nominated by.the Educa- 
tion Minister after consultation with the authorities of whatso- 
ever University or University College, or Colleges, is or are 
situate within or near the county, or are otherwise so connected 
with it as to give them an interest in and knowledge of its 
concerns.” 

“3. The remaining members, from one-third to one-fourth of 
the whole, to be co-opted by the members previously chosen.” 


Apart from the work of legally sanctioning the 


existing Municipal Committees as the formal Local 
authorities for technical and secondary education, 
the Bill does little else. It proposes that all 


’ 


the “whiskey money” shall henceforward be devoted 
to educational purposes. That sounds a great deal ; 
but in reality means very little. For it is already the 
fact that nearly all this money is so applied— £804,000 
out of a total of £867,000 in England; and every 
farthing of the annual grant of £42,000 in Wales, to be 
precise. Ten English counties which now devote part 
of their residue grants to relief of rates would have to 
alter their allocation ; to wit :—Gloucestershire, which 
devotes £6,574 to relief of rates, Hereford £3,213, 
Huntingdon £745, the Isle of Ely £150, the Holland 
division of Lincolnshire £1,011, London £29,526, 
Middlesex £13,644, Rutland £463, the Soke of Peter- 
borough £333, and the North Riding of Yorkshire 
£1,701. In the county boroughs five only would be 
pulled forward a little. Croydon would have to devote 
£2,297 more to education, Gateshead £620, Grimsby 
£389, Middlesborough £544, and Preston £1,449. And 
I confess I could almost swallow this Bill for the sake 
of making Preston do something—no matter how little-- 
for education. ~ 

Additional to this compulsory application of the 
“whiskey” money, there is the permissive power to 
rate up to twopence in the pound. But here, again, 
the thing looks more than it is, Already 284 English 
local authorities are rating themselves (under the penny 
limit of the Technical Instruction Acts), and a total of 
£82,000 was so raised last year. In Wales, £24,000 
was similarly raised. In the present state of local and 
Imperial taxation, with the burdens of an imminent 
future before us, I fear there will not be much advance 
ou these figures, notwithstanding the beneficent favour 
involved in this feature of the Bill. 

But, trifling as are the financial proposals of this 
Bill, it is, after all, its complete failure to grapple with 
the local authority problem that I mainly deplore. Here 
we are drifting on, year by year, multiplying local 
authorities which, with excusable pride in their work 
push afield each into the other’s territory. Result :— 
Local bickerings, extravagant expenditures of public 
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money, and wastefulness of educational effort. How 
shall we work towards Sir John Gorst’s own pious ideal 
at Liverpool on October 28th, 1898, “ In every district 
one sole authority, responsible to the people and 
possessing the confidence of the people, which will 
arrange the whole of the educational system, elementary 
and secondary?” Most certainly not by passing this 
ludicrous apology for an Education Bill ! 


T. J. MACNAMARA. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


AN APPRECIATION, 


OW very manifestly well did not Montaigne (I 
think it was) say in his essay upon Value that 
the “inner part of Poesy is whilom hid, whilom bare, 
and it matters little whether it be bare or hidden.” 
That was a sentence such as our Wordsworth might 
have quoted at the high court of Plato when the Poets 
were arraigned as unworthy to be rooted in his Republic. 
For the most part these dear poets of our tongue will 
rather have it bare than hidden, leaving the subtleties of 
“The Misanthrope” to another race and themselves 
preferring the straight verbal stab of ‘“‘The Idiot Boy” 
or “ Danny Deever ;” so that many of us see nothing in 
the Rhymed Heroics of the Grand Siécle. Yet Moliére 
also had genius. 
“ Moliére a du génie et Christian été beau.” 
That sentence given nasally by a Coquelin to a Theatre- 
full of People of the Middle-Class should convincealso us 
of the Hither-North that flowers may blow in any season 
and be as various as multiplicity may. 

William Shakespeare, without all question and 
beyond any repining, is—or rather was—the first of our 
Poets, and was—or rather is—the first to-day. So that, 
with him for a well and the Jacobean Bible for a further 
spring of effort, our English Poets make up (“ build” 
Milton called it) the sounding line. But William 
Shakespeare also is of us: he will have it on the surface 
or not at all; as a man hastening to beauty, too eager to 
delve by the way. And with it all how he succeeds ! 
What grace and what appreciation in epithet, what 
subtle and sub-conscious effects of verb! What reso- 
nant and yet elusive diction! It is true Shakespeare, 
that line— 

“Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May.” 
And that other— 

“Or stoops with the Remover to remove.” 

And these are true Shakespeare because in each there 
is we know not what of ivory shod with steel. A 
mixture of the light and the strong, of the subtle and 
the intense rescues his simple words from oblivion. 
But another, not of our blood, would have hidden far 
more ; he shows it all, frankly disdaining artifice. 

Also the great Elizabethan needs room for his 
giant limbs, for his frame of thought and his thews of 
diction. Cite him just too shortly, choose but a hair’s- 
breadth too mickle an ensample of his work and it is 
hardly Poesy, nay, hardly Prose. Thus you shall have 
Othello—the Moor they call him—betrayed and raging, 
full of an African Anger. What does he say of it? 
Why very much ; but if you are of those that cut out 
their cameos too finely you slip into quoting this 
merely :— 

Oth, Hum! Hum! 
And that is not our Shakespeare at all, nor e’en our 
Othello. Oh! no, it is nothing but a brutish noise 
meaning nothing, empty of tragedy, unwished for. 
It was Professor Goodle who said that “none 


needed the spaces of repose more than Shakespeare,” 
and taught us in these words that the poet must have 
hills and valleys; must recline if he is to rise. But does 
not Shakespeare even in his repose seem to create? 
The Professor will indeed quote to us the mere spraw- 
ling leisure of Stratford, and shame us with such lines 
as— 

Mac. The Devil damn thee black, thou cream faced loon, 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 

Which is Shakespeare at full length. But we also, that 
are not over sure of Shakespeare’s failing, can answer 
him with such excerpts as these:— 
Hen, Therefore do thou, stiff-set Northumberland, 

Retire to Chester, and my cousin here, 

The noble Bedford, hie to Glo’ster straight 

And give our Royal ordinance and word 

That in this fit and strife of empery 

No loss shall stand account. To this compulsion 

I pledge my sword, my person and my honour 

On the Great Seal of England: so farewell. 

Swift to your charges: nought was ever done 

Unless at some time it were first begun. 
This also is Shakespeare in his repose, but a better 
Shakespeare than he whom the Professor would 
challenge. For though there is here no work or strain 
in the thing, yet it reeks of English. It is like the mist 
over our valleys at evening, so effortless is it and so 
reposeful and yet so native. Note the climax “On the 
Great Seal of England” and the quaint, characteristic 
folklore of the concluding couplet with its rhyming 
effect. Note also how sparing is William Shakespeare 
of the strong qualificative, however just it may be. For 
when our moderns will speak hardly of “the tolerant 
kine” or “ the under-lit sky,” or of “ the creeping river 
like a worm upturned, with silver belly stiffened in the 
grass,” yet though they be by all this infinitely stronger, 
yet are they but the more condensed and self-belittled. 
Shakespeare will write you ten lines and have in all but 
one just and sharp adjective—“ stiff-set ;” for the rest 
they are a common highway ; he cares not. 

And here he is in the by-paths; a meadow of 
Poesy. I have found it hidden away in one of the latter 
plays ; the flowers of his decline:— 

“ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

Now thine earthly task is done, 

Thou'rt gone home and ta’en thy wages. 

Golden lads and lasses must, 

Like chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 
There is in that a line I swear no one but Shakespeare 
would have dared. “ Thou’rt gone home and ta’en thy 
wages.” Commonplace? A text on the wall? A 
sermon-tag? All you will but a frame for glory. 

This then is William Shakespeare in a last word, 
A man at work full of doing; the tpyov: glad if you 
saw the mark of the chisel; still more glad if you did 
not see it. And if it be queried why are such things 
written of him? Why do we of the last and woful days 
turn and return the matter of our past? We say this. 
Vixere Fortes ; that is, no fame were enduring save by 
continued iterance and echo of similar praise, nor any 
life well earned in the public sheets that dared not touch 
on any matter and remodel all. It is for ourselves and 
for William Shakespeare that these things are done. 
For ourselves, that is a private thing to hide under the 
veil of the Home-lofe. For William Shakespeare, that 
is the public duty, that his fame may not fail in the 
noise of new voices. And we can borrow from him and 
return to him what he said of another with such 
distinction of plane and delicate observance of value :— 

“So long as men shall breathe and eyes can see, 
This lives, and living, this gives life to thee.” 

[Notices in this manner can be furnished at reasonable 
nolice upon any poel, preferably a young or modern poet, 
and at the usual terms, Style in seven distinct sizes as in 
enclosed scale. Please state number when ordering. All 
envelopes marked “ Appreciation.” Discoveries special. 
Accounts monthly. All cheques to be crossed “ Becker and 
Becker.””] 
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THE TAVERN. 
ITTING the other afternoon in the principal coffee- 
house of a foreign town, I discussed with a travel- 
ling companion the vexed question, whether our English 
coftee-houses in the last century bore any likeness to 
this type of public resort, which exists ostensibly for the 
refreshment of tired citizens, but fulfils so many less 
material purposes besides. We agreed, upon the 
whole, that the places where wits wrangled, newsletter- 
men gathered scandal, and fine gentlemen drank 
chocolate were already a perversion of the old taverns, 
so famous in our literature, which (if they differed in 
externals) seem in their moral functions to have 
answered pretty closely to the café of to-day. There our 
ancestors combined with the satisfaction of gross needs 
the pleasures of a diffused fraternity, which we in the 
great cities of this realm have almost lost. For where— 
putting out of court both public worship and public 
spectacles—do we meet our kind in the mere quality of 
men, neither familiarly nor strangely, on equal terms, at 
leisure and without constraint ? 

The coftee-house of the eighteenth century was, on 
the one side, a degenerate tavern, bereft of the old 
fraternity, and, on the other, an unfledged club, a 
meeting-place not efficiently exclusive, for groups of 
persons owning some common interests of rank, or 
politics, or business. The club emerged from this ; 
and the London public-house was invented to supply a 
something lost by the development—the London public- 
house, which ironists have called the poor man’s club. 

“The café,” said my friend, “is to almost every 
class of Latins what a club is to a few of ourselves.” 
It is true it fulfils one or two of the same wants, as a 
place where a man may spend an evening comfortably 
over the newspapers; and both club and café (unlike the 
public-house) are the refuge of the male. That, how- 
ever, is all the likeness. What analogy can there be 
in the purposes of either type? A club, a “social” 
club, is a mansion bought and furnished at great cost 
by the subscriptions of a few hundred well-dressed men, 
who do not know each other, but who unite to defray 
and enjoy in common certain luxuries for the most part 
beyond the means of the members individually. It is 
an institution which in many cases has lost all pretext, 
since there is no bond that draws them together and 
separates them from the outside world. They are not 
friends, and if they are frequently fellow-citizens they 
do not know it: yet the whole notion of a club is some- 
thing exclusive and private, its highest object to realise 
a kind of stately convenience appropriate to great 
gentlemen’s houses. 

The continental tavern is nothing of the sort. It 
is the monopoly of no class, and no one may pretend to 
be at home there. There is no artificial association 
between the customers, who may or may not know each 
other, but sit side by side showing in their demeanour 
the gregarious dignity of civilized beings. Public 
opinion is so much made and manifested here, that it 
might almost be called the modern forum. The diverse 
orders and elements in the state have in these taverns a 
meeting ground which appears in the eyes of strangers 
to weld them in one general (though by no means stereo- 
typed) mould; and there is no such place to study national 
manners. The sight of your neighbours spending their 
easy hours supplies a standard of actuality, an immediate 
appeal to the ordinary gestures and expressions of daily 
life, by which you may profitably correct the fictions of the 
newspapers before you. Besides, you are half or wholly 
in the open air, and if you have observation will be glad 
to watch from a post of vantage the various humours of 
lively and well peopled streets. 

London and the other cities of England are without 
this capital convenience of life. The foreign name of 
café is given indeed to many indifferent dining-rooms in 
the metropolis, and there are one or two gorgeous 


establishments, all gilt and crimson, that parade the 
imitation of the continental model. Where there is no 
other outward difference there is always a bar (and 
barmaids) and you must sit entirely indoors; but the 
outward difference is the smallest part of the matter. 
Moreover, a copy of a foreign article, however perfect, 
is already doomed. Is any need felt for a thoroughly 
national sort of tavern, such as the old English tavern 
might have grown to be—a modified adaptation of the 
Latin café? The answer must be ambiguous. 

If it were certain that the club and the public-house 
respectively are the ideal resorts of the classes which 
frequent either, their fatal separation could only be 
deplored. But there are signs that the want of a /ertium 
guid is recognised ; and not the least striking is the 
invention of that odious thing—the saloon-bar. At most 
public-houses in great towns you drink standing like 
stalled cattle : the saloon-bar (like the bodega), for a 
higher tariff, gives you the right to sit down, and to sit 
among people as well-dressed as yourself. There is 
still the bar, the want of space, the want of air, the 
want of friendliness. Here is an awkward and 
inadequate attempt to remedy the discomfort and the 
disreputable company of the public-house. 

It is said our climate—by which is meant our 
frequent bad weather—prevents the establishment of 
cafes. It is said, too, that our family stay-at-home 
habits—compatible with the overcrowding of clubs and 
the prosperity of brewers—would forbid this form of 
recreation. More serious reasons are undoubtedly the 
narrowness of the London pavement, and the dullness, 
at the hours of recreation, of the London streets, where 
the habit of strolling without a particular purpose is 
extremely rare. But, without doubt, the main obstacles 
are moral. What we lack above all is fraternity. And 
it is especially because, among a healthy and humane 
people, some such general‘ meeting-ground for all its 
decent elements cannot but strengthen all those instincts 
of fraternity—toleration of diversity, mild manners, 
kindness to strangers, communion of classes and venti- 
lation of current ideas—that an Englishman is tempted 
to envy those countries where, under different names, 
the tavern is a valuable and prominent institution. 


O. P. 





THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


” HE Dutch,” said Reynolds, “ painted a cat ora 


fiddle so that you could take it up.” How- 
ever, the primary interest of the Dutch masters of the 
seventeenth century lies not so much in this undoubted 
truth as in the fact that they imposed their ideal so 
successfully upon the British art of nearly two centuries 
later. Did not Wilkie mould his earlier style on that of 
the Ostades, and was not Hobbema’s conventional land- 
scape regarded with the same veneration for the imita- 
tive as that of Claude? How much, too, did Turner’s 
earlier work owe to the example of Cuyp? And here, 
in this exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, we 
find many, if not most, of these old friends, canonised 
for so long, so lately deposed from the pedestal of highest 
art. The room is rich in Ruysdaels, varying from a 
winter scene to a rough grey seascape. Here, too, are 
three or four large Hobbemas, complete with their 
niggled tree drawing, unnecessary figures, clouds rising 
to the meridian like columns of sulphurous smoke, 
unpleasant colour and absence of light. A “ Rabbit 
Warren,” by Paul Potter, “ who does not care even for 
sheep, but only for wool,” heads the catalogue. There 
is an important Adrian Ostade in “ The Nativity,” the 
Dutchness of which seems grotesque to eyes accustomed 
to Italian renderings of the same subject. A landscape 
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with figures, by Adrian and Isaac Ostade, a large Cuyp 
“ Dordrecht ” bathed in sunlight, Wouverman’s “ La 
Course au Hareng,” Jan Steens, Gabriel Metsus, Gerard 
Dous, Gerard Terborchs, Frans Hals, Rembrandts, and 
a number of the “ Van somethings and Back somethings ” 
whom Ruskin loved to execrate, make a singularly 
interesting and instructive exhibition. 

From the purely esthetic standpoint, there is 
nothing quite so attractive as the two church interiors 
by E. de Witt, which hang over the mantel. Frans 
Hals’ “ Portrait of a Dutch Gentleman ” amazes by its 
powerful suggestion of swaggering insolence ; Jan 
Steens’ “ The Marriage Feast at Cana,” though over 
obvious in arrangement, abounds with small clever- 
nesses of painting ; Philip de Koninck’s “ A Landscape ” 
touches one by its striving after the more beautiful truths 
of nature ; the Rembrandts and others are characteristic. 
The two De Witts, however, with their rendering of quiet 
shadow and sunlight on the columns, their suggestion of 
simple devotion, appealed to me more powerfully than 
any of these. Possibly the fact that the artist has 
allowed himself a little more breadth of treatment may 
account for the more pleasing sensation. More breadth 
there is, undoubtedly, than what is shown by the mass 
of his contemporaries, and less, far less, faithful adher- 
ence to the cat and fiddle ideal. There is a sense of 
masses and an even greater sense of tone ; neither is the 
chiaroscuro forced so much as to become the object of, 
rather than an incident in, the pictures, which is the 
case with many of those Dutch works of art that seem to 
depend for their birthright on a light focussed through 
a window on to a particular spot in an abnormally dark 
room. And this question of chiaroscuro, legitimate and 
illegitimate, must seriously affect one’s estimate of seven- 
teenth century Dutch art. Rembrandt, master of most 
that he undertook, carried its use to the legitimate end. 
True, when it suited his purpose, he painted effects of 
light and darkness. But he did not substitute these 
effects for his perfect knowledge of chiaroscuro ; the 
proper relation of light and shade was always present. 
With the lesser men of his school it was otherwise. In 
many cases they employed violent contrasts to make up 
for a deficiency in colour sense or a paucity of creative 
ideas, and employed them neither wisely nor too well. 
Chiaroscuro was theirs, but it was of a false kind, 
falsely rendered, and tending to confuse the pure art 
with the impure. It was the work of so-called 
masters who had nothing to say and who said it by 
the opaqueness of their shadows. But, to hark 
back to Rembrandt and the rest, there are in this 
gallery two small but exceedingly charming studies by 
the master—the heads of a girl and an old man 
respectively. The somewhat vapid “ Le soldat et la 
fille qui rit,” by Jan Vermeer, illustrates the painting of 
violent light and shade put to its least noble use, and 
the same painter’s ‘The Music Lesson,’ though less 
forceful in contrasts and finer in colour, shows a similar 
tendency to make contrast the motif of the picture. 
The same might be said of Gerard Dous’ “ The Flute 
Player” and “The Mother and Child” of Nicholaes 
Maes. In the individual parts of these pictures, how- 
ever, the painting is absolutely irreproachable. A dress 
or a drapery is executed with microscopic realism. And 
if the faces of the women are sometimes wanting in 
expression, so are those of Van Dyck. 

Venetian influence touched the Dutch school but 
little. A semi-Oriental voluptuousness of colour was 
incompatible with an art that reflected the characteristics 
of national life in the Netherlands. Nevertheless, a 
few of their greater seventeenth-century painters were 
palpably affected by the colourist school of Venice, even 
though the beauty of that school had hardly obtained 
recognition. In this exhibition there are a few examples 
in which purer colour and less rigid types seem to 
indicate a less uncompromising outlook on life than that 
held by the majority of Dutch artists of the time. 
Pleasing for the relief they afford from the sombre 
paintings around are the two Gabriel Metsus, “ The 


Sailor’s Letter” and “ The Letter Writer,” the former 
of which is light in tone almost to gaiety. Both have 
the good qualities of the Dutch school, which after all 
were many. The well-organised collection at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club should help to keep those 
good qualities in remembrance. 


F. J. M, 





MUSIC, 


THE OPERA,—KUBELIK, 


F all the fine performances of Gdtlerddmmerung 
which in the present season and the season of 
1898 have been given in London, that which brought 
last week’s cycle of Der Ring at Covent Garden to a close 
was perhaps the most successful. The superiority was 
due to the greater smoothness with which the merely 
mechanical and scenic portion of the opera was worked 
rather than to any pre-eminent excellence of cast. The 
chief blot on the performance—and, surely, an avoidable 
one—was the annoying din which contributed an over- 
powering obbligato from behind the curtain tothe playing 
of the Trauermarsh : but throughout the evening there 
was less of that trying uncertainty as to how the scenery 
was going to behave, which militated so cruelly on 
former occasions against all the efforts of singers and 
orchestra. Considering the material with which they 
have to work, it is something to the credit of the manage- 
ment that for once the last number of the tetralogy, with 
its exacting stage conditions, should have been given with- 
out the multifarious mishaps which in previous perform- 
ances too often and effectively shattered anything in the 
nature of complete illusion. The setting of the work 
at Covent Garden remains no doubt considerably behind 
what it ought to be, but it is not too much to say that 
the only portion of Gdéllerdimmenng which really 
seriously suffered in last week’s performance from a 
grievous inadequacy of scenic arrangements was the 
interview between Siegfried and the Rheintochter with 
which the third act opens—a scene which was largely 
shorn of its charm, not only by the way in which it was 
set, but also by the unfortunate uncertainty of intonation 
displayed by one, at all events, of the three female 
voices. The general cast on the occasion was one 
of exceptional excellence. Frau Gulbranson’s splendid 
impersonation of Briinnhilde throughout the last night 
of Der Ring is famous enough with those who have 
heard her at Bayreuth. In Die Walkiire—if comparison 
is inevitable—preference may pardonably be given to 
Fraulein Ternina as an exponent of the part, but for the 
sterner and more tragic side of the character which is 
developed in Gétlerddémmerung Frau Gulbranson is an 
ideal Briinnhilde. Her action and gestures, lacking 
though they may be in spontaneity, arein perfect accord 
with the movement of the music, and in her singing the 
directness and clearness of her attack are as admirable 
as the art with which she turns to the best advantage the 
inequality in the tones of her voice. The ideal Sieg- 
fried is hard to find. The third section of Der Ring 
has been given twice within the last few days— 
once as part of the second cycle, with Herr Slezak 
as the youthful hero, and again, as an_ isolated 
performance, on Monday last, when Herr Kraus was 
in the title-role. In the forging scene and in the 
second act Herr Slezak was perhaps the more fitting 
player of the part; but when Siegfried was repeated on 
Monday Herr Kraus’ voice told with singularly fine 
effect in the third act, and his performance in Gétler- 
dimmerung on the preceding Friday was of equal 
excellence throughout, notwithstanding the somewhat 
stereotyped style of his acting. 
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Of Herr van Rooy as “der Wanderer” it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Seldom if ever has he sung the music 
so finely as in Monday’s performance of Siegfried, and 
his scene with Mime was quite admirably given, Herr 
Breuer once more repeating his characteristic imper- 
sonation of the dwarf. A very special word of praise is 
due to Miss Edyth Walker for her share in Gollerddm- 
merung. As Erda, in the opening of the third act of 
Siegfried, Miss Walker was hardly so successful as in the 
same character in Das Rheingold. She delivered her 
phrases with ample breadth and clearness, but the 
lower portions of her voice are hardly—as yet—of 
sufficient fulness and strength for the music. 

The three violin recitals which Herr Kubelik has 
given since his triumphant début at the concluding 
Richter Concert have more than confirmed the impres- 
sion of astonishing technical proficiency which he made 
on his first appearance. The general character of his 
programmes have to a certain extent been open to the 
same criticism as the piece in which he elected to be 
first heard here—they have displayed him mainly as a 
virtuoso. His powers as such are prodigious enough in 
all conscience, but his interpretation of the Andante con 
moto in the Mendelssohn Concerto, which he included 
in his second programme and, to a certain extent also, 
his playing of the opening themes of Bach’s Chaconne 
on Wednesday night showed that he has other qualities 
besides that of mere virtuosity. In breadth of treat- 
ment and depth of feeling he may not, perhaps, be 
classed with either Joachim in the past or Ysaye in the 
present ; but he is certainly second to no others, whilst 
in technique the obvious parallel of Paganini conveys 
the best idea of his power and position. 





W. G. 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—I. 


N a consideration of the possibilities of foreign trade 

with China, the following statistics, published by 

the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, are of interest 

as showing the present position and the increase in trade 
in the last few years :— 

In 1890 the value of the net imports from foreign 
countries into China was 127,093,481 Haikwan Taels, 
and of the exports from China to foreign countries 
7,144,480 Haikwan Taels, a total of 214,237,961 
Haikwan Taels. 

There has been a steady and continuous increase 
since 1890, until in 1898 the value of the net imports 
was 209,579,334 Haikwan Taels, and of the exports 
159,037,149 Haikwan Taels, a total of 368,616,483 
Haikwan Taels, and in 1899 the net imports were valued 
at 264,748,456 Haikwan Taels, and the exports at 
195,784,832 Haikwan Taels, a total of 460,533,288 
Haikwan Taels, or considerably more than twice as 
much as in 1890. 

In consequence of the fall in the value of silver 
these figures, when translated into sterling, do not 
appear so promising, but after all the silver currency 
is a useful index to the trade of silver-using countries. 
At the end of the year 1899 the Haikwan Tael was 
equivalent to 36°42 pence English. For the year 1898 
the average value was 34°6 pence English: 

It will be observed that these figures show a balance 
of trade against China which, if it represented the true 
position, would soon lead to the impoverishment of the 
country, but it has been well pointed out by the 
statistician of the Imperial Maritime Customs that the 
adverse balance is only apparent. The imports are 
valued after payment of import duty and profit to the 
buyer, and the exports before sale to the foreign buyer 
and payment of export duty. Moreover, the returns do 
not incjude the export of gold from China, the consider- 


able junk trade with Korea and neighbouring coasts, or 
the large overland trade with Thibet, &c., as the 
Imperial Maritime Customs take cognizance only of 
goods shipped in foreign bottoms to and from the open 
ports. When, in addition to the above, the very large 
quantity of money brought into the country by returning 
emigrants, or sent into it by Chinese abroad, together 
with a few minor items, are taken into account, it is 
believed that not only is the position equalized, but that 
there is probably a balance in favour of China. 

Now this increase in foreign trade has taken place 
in spite of obstacles of every kind and of the most 
formidable description, and in face of a growing hatred 
of all things foreign on the part of the officials. The 
reactionary tendencies of the so-called Government, 
who have systematically strangled trade and enterprise, 
and have been allowed to ignore with impunity our 
hardly won treaty rights, and, in deliberate violation of 
their engagements, to tax goods going into the interior 
to such a point that the price in many cases becomes 
prohibitive; the general ignorance of the Chinese 
language on the part of foreign merchants, resulting in 
their entire dependence on their Chinese “ compradores”’; 
the lack of knowledge of trade possibilities in the 
interior, the absence of roads, railways and a fixed 
currency, are only a few of the difficulties under which 
trade with China suffers. The fact that, in spite of all, 
trade has increased so considerably is most encouraging, 
and tends to show that, when conditions are improved— 
as improved they inevitably must be in the very near 
future—there will be such a market in China for foreign 
goods as the world has never known before. 

It must always be remembered that it is the merest 
fringe of China which is really accessible to foreigners, 
to foreign influence and ideas. The total number of 
open ports, that is, ports at which the foreigner is 
permitted to reside and trade, is only twenty-eight, and 
most of these are little “ outports,” whose foreign 
population consists merely of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs staff, a British Consul, and, in some cases, a 
merchant or two, who, however, are generally only 
representatives of the large shipping and insurance 
offices. China is supplied with foreign goods through 
the larger open ports, such as Shanghai and the British 
possession, Hong-kong, the distribution from these points 
being really in the hands of the Chinese ; and, born 
trader though he be, a Chinese is nevertheless quite 
destitute of the initiative and energy requisite for striking 
out new lines, and has not even the remotest idea of 
carrying out a systematic enquiry into trade possibilities. 

The interior of China is, for all practical purposes, 
closed to foreigners ; the British policy in China has 
been marked by the extreme of weakness and inanity ; 
the British merchant not only receives no help from 
his consuls as a class, but positive hindrance, although 
the trade of Great Britain and her dependencies with 
China still exceeds that of all other nations put together. 
The foreign merchant himself, in consequence of the 
conditions under which he lives and works, is so ignorant 
of trade conditions and possibilities that he can only 
give very slight assistance to the home manufacturer 
anxious to trade with China; the growth of manu- 
facturing industries in China itself is rendered all but 
impossible by taxation, “squeeze,” and official inter- 
ference and peculation ; the exploitation of the enormous 
mineral wealth of the country has not even begun ; the 
Government and the swarming officials are ignorant, 
dishonest, and anti-foreign to the last degree ; they have 
crippled and almost destroyed the once all-important 
tea export, and are doing their best to cripple other 
exports in like manner. And yet not only the imports 
of foreign goods into China, but the exports of Chinese 
goods to toreign countries, have increased and are 
increasing. 

The Chinese Empire includes one-twelfth of the 
land surface of the world, and one-fourth of the world’s 
population. The Chinese possess a very ancient and 
remarkable civilization, and a highly organised system 
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of education and government, now falling into decay 
under the malign influence of the alien Manchu dynasty, 
and the people are distinguished by their great industry 
and a remarkable aptitude for trade. Although, in con- 
sequence of the enormons density of the population, the 
vile misgovernment, and the neglect of the natural 
resources of the country, the majority of the people are 
too poor to purchase more than the absolute necessaries 
of existence, there nevertheless does exist a very large 
wealthy class who appreciate luxuries, and are willing 
to pay for them when they can procure them ; the con- 
siderable sale of foreign scents, phonographs, musical- 
boxes, ornamental clocks, expensive foreign stuffs, and 
so on, may be mentioned as proof of this. 

My own observations, extended over a very con- 
siderable area for more than a year, have convinced me 
that the middle-class Chinese, the very backbone of the 
nation, are most emphatically in favour of progress on 
Western lines, but powerless in face of official conserva- 
tism and oppression. They welcomed the Emperor’s 
attempts at reform, previous to his deposition, with the 
greatest enthusiasm, but were unable to prevent the 
triumph of the reactionaries and the murder of the 
reformers by the Empress Dowager. The officials who 
batten upon China, and whose occupation would be 
gone were a purer system of government initiated, are 
too powerful and too numerous to allow any chance of 
success to a movement of this kind unless aided from 
without, and not only were the reformers not assisted 
by the British Minister at Peking, but they were 
positively discouraged by him, to the unutterable disgust 
of those who had the true interests of China and Great 
Britain at heart. 

The wonderful progress made in recent years by a 
similar race, the Japanese, is matter of common know- 
ledge, and is due entirely to the fact that their rulers 
were sufficiently enlightened to adopt foreign methods 
and teachers as the only means of saving their country 
from the aggression of the Western Powers. A similar 
reform from within is impossible in China, as the fate 
of the recent reform movement has shown, because of 
the utter ignorance, dishonesty and lack of patriotism of 
the officials ; but it must and will come from without. 
The force of circumstances is such that the nations 
cannot, however much they may wish it, leave China to 
her fate, and the Chinese Government, which Lord 
Salisbury insisted upon treating as a “ going concern,” 
is falling to pieces before our very eyes. 

When the outside interference which is now 
inevitable shall have removed or modified the existing 
bars to trade China will leave Japan far behind from the 
industrial standpoint. The Chinese are as remarkable 
for their commercial morality as the Japanese are for 
the opposite ; they are more solid, better balanced, take 
longer views and are, in short, more merchants and less 
pediars than the same class in Japan, and the natural 
resources of their immense country are such as Japan 
cannot hope to compete with, poor as she is in mineral 
wealth and subject to the most disastrous natural con- 
vulsions. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


IPPODROME is the word which best describes 

| the Republican Convention at Philadelphia. 
It was a show affair, Performance followed perform- 
ance with all the precision and ¢clat of a circus. The 
Convention Hall held over 15,000 people, and one-third 
of the spectators were professional clacquers, who got 
their tickets on the condition that they would have fits 
ef enthusiasm whenever the signal was given. It wasa 


machine convention and the bosses had things all their 
own way. Differences of opinion were settled outside 
the Convention Hall, so that everything there went off 
with great unanimity and great pretence of spontaneity. 
The three ring-masters in this political circus were 
Hanna, Platt and Quay, the last two of whom might 
earn immortal fame as editors of Machiavelli. 

The most striking thing about the Convention to 
one upon the ground, as I happened to be, was the utter 
lack of enthusiasm for McKinley. All the fireworks 
buzzed around Roosevelt. Until the last day McKinley’s 
name was rarely mentioned. The temporary chairman 
pronounced it in his address and there was a feeble 
show of applause ; but when Roosevelt entered the hall, 
or whenever any speaker referred to El Caney—the 
historic battle-ground at Santiago—the multitude roared 
itself purple. It was at once evident that the politicians 
from all over the country looked upon the President as 
merely a safe and respectable clam, their foregone 
candidate, to be sure, but in no sense a personal idol. 
For the virile, rugged, and wilful Roosevelt, however— 
whose personal appearance makes one wonder how a 
bulldog would look in spectacles reading Greek—the 
country delegates seemed to entertain a love like that 
which they once felt for General Grant and James G, 
Blaine. As between McKinley and Roosevelt it was 
Teddy’s Convention. The amiable dispenser of humani- 
tarian palaver was not in it. 

Roosevelt has been so promising a character in our 
politics that it is worth while to understand exactly 
what has happened to him. The next four years is 
going to show whether it is possible for a man to be 
Vice-President and not crawl out of that office into a 
political coffin. Roosevelt has been nominated for the 
office by his enemies, of whom Bosses Platt and Quay 
are the leaders. Mr. Platt owns the Republican party 
in the great State of New York. Two years ago, when 
Roosevelt came home with the honours of war upon 
him, Platt made the mistake of letting that young man 
be Republican candidate for Governor. Roosevelt has 
tried to be docile and friendly with Platt, but the ideas 
and ideals of the two men have constantly clashed, and 
within the last year Platt has very clearly seen that, if 
his own supremacy is to be preserved, the forceful and 
ingenious Governor must be gotten out of the way. 
Roosevelt is a practical politician but not a machine 
politician, for he has considerable regard for truth, 
honour and decency. That is one reason why Platt 
does not like him. Furthermore, Roosevelt as Governor 
has fathered some legislation very obnoxious to corpora- 
tions. He pushed through the State Legislature, for 
instance, what is known as the Ford Franchise Act, 
which levies a tax upon the franchises of corporations 
as well as upon the value of their tangible property. 
He also recommended very stringent legislation against 
trusts. Now Platt is himself president of a great cor- 
poration—the United States Express Company. His 
son is member of a prominent firm of corporation 
lawyers in New York. When the Republican party 
needs money in New York—and it always does when 
anything is to be done—Platt passes his hat around 
among the corporations, and, as a rule, his hat gets well 
hilled. Naturally, the men controlling corporations 
have felt indignant because of Roosevelt’s raid upon 
their dividend funds, and Mr. Platt has become very 
sore at sight of the twisted neck of the goose which has 
been laying his golden eggs. So some months ago he 
resolved that the headstrong young Governor should be 
Vice-President. 

The New York boss called to his assistance the 
shrewdest and most unscrupulous politician in the 
country, Mr. Quay, of the great State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Quay was in a disgruntle state of mind through 
having lost his seat in the United States Senate. The 
Pennsylvania Legislature having failed to elect a Senator 
two years ago, the Governor had appointed Quay, but 
the Senate refused to admit him. Mr. Platt made 
adroit use of the ex-Senator’s spiteful mood, Rooseyel. 
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had declared himself not a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and Senator Hanna, who is the President's 
confidential adviser as well as chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, had practically offered the office 
to several friends of the Administration. Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, a fine old Roman, would not accept, 
but Mr. Long, Secretary of the Navy, was less coy, and, 
when the Convention in Philadelphia opened, Mr. 
Hanna was hoping to compass his nomination. Here 
was Platt’s opportunity. Hanna had voted against 
Quay in the Senate, and now Quay was shown a way to 
get even with him. “Hanna wants Long,” said Platt. 
“The people want Roosevelt. Let us force Roosevelt 
upon the Convention against Hanna's will.” 

There you have the whole secret of Roosevelt's 
nomination. He did not want it. All his warmest 
friends did their best to prevent it, but Quay and Platt, 
with several thousand heelers at work among the dele- 
gates, started a wave of enthusiasm which travelled 
with the rapidity of a fire on one of Roosevelt’s Montana 
ranches. These two bosses packed the Convention with 
5,000 “workers,” who yelled lustily whenever Quay 
stirred in his seat, and when Roosevelt entered the hall 
they prolonged the tumultuous and spontaneous applause. 
Hanna was forced to yield, and then Mr. Platt, wearing 
the countenance of a very innocent tabby, went calmly 
back to New York the day before the nominations 
were made, “ confident that the Convention would name 
a good man.” 

Hence, I say it will be interesting to watch the 
career of Roosevelt as presiding officer of the United 
States Senate. He was put there to die. Can he be 
killed that way? As Vice-President he will have no 
power whatever. Only when there isa tie vote in the 
Senate will he have any opportunity to leave his mark 
on things or get his name into the papers. 

The ticket is probably the strongest which could 
be nominated by the Republican party. Roosevelt 
appeals to a class of people who have no liking what- 
ever for President McKinley. In his own State of New 
York he will gain many votes for the ticket, and all over 
the great West there are thousands of men who feel for 
him hearty admiration. In every State west of the 
Mississippi River you will tind sturdy men who belonged 
to his regiment of “Rough Riders” and know that 
he is full of nerve and good sense. The brilliancy of his 
career has not increased his modesty, but the American 
people, when they get to worshipping a hero, are not 
disposed to be critical if said hero burns a little incense 
on his own account. Roosevelt strengthens the ticket 
beyond all doubt. In fact it will be impossible for the 
Democrats to find a running mate for Bryan who can 
stand up against him. 

The Republican platform is a mediocre document. 
Except on the questions of money and the Philippines, 
it is vague and platitudinous. Prosperity and the money 
question have the first place. It is clear that these two 
questions are to be shoved to the front during the cam- 
paign. Theyare, indeed, the strongest points which the 
Republicans can make in favour of McKinley. The 
average man knows nothing about foreign trade and is 
greatly impressed by the statement that our exports 
during the last three years have exceeded our imports 
by nearly fifteen hundred million dollars. In his mind 
that statement implies that the Old World is now in our 
debt by that enormous sum and that we can call for the 
gold whenever we want it. Our newspapers and stump 
orators have convinced the people that legislation 
creates prosperity. I know many otherwise sensible 
Democrats who say they are going to vote for McKinley 
because they “do not want business interfered with.” 
It does not enter their heads that they are riding on a 
wave of good times which has travelled clear across the 
Atlantic, having its origin somewhere on the shores of 
that Old World which they love to pity and disparage. 
According to all reports you Englishmen were quite 
busy in-the years 1896-97, and I understand that the 
Germans have been growing rich for five or six years. 


Our politicians know nothing about such matters. 
McKinley prosperity is all that our people have heard of. 

The Republicans will not be able, I imagine, to 
keep the money question in the forefront. The Demo- 
crats will probably have very little to say in the cam- 
paign about the free coinage of silver, and will try to 
force the Republicans to meet them squarely on the 
issue of trusts. Here we have the weak point in the 
Republican platform. It recognizes “ the necessity and 
propriety of the honest co-operation of capital. In other 
words, it approves of trusts, but it condemns “ all abuses ” 
and favours legislation to protect and promote competi- 
tion. This milk-and-water declaration is an astonishing 
display of weakness. I doubt if Bryan himself could 
have fixed up one better suited to his own interests. 
People are hot on this subject. Small storekeepers and 
factory owners are full of complaint ; so is the labouring 
man. I have talked with many of them and they sneer 
at the word prosperity. To them it means simply high 
prices for goods whicn they have to buy. 

It is too early to tell what will be the fate 
of the McKinley-Roosevelt ticket. Much depends 
on the platform which the Democrats will make 
at Kansas City next month. Prosperity is a hard 
argument to overcome. Having no reason in it, 
no reply can be made to it. This year it is 
on the Republican side, and at the present time it 
seems pretty certain to be the winning argument. The 
uncertain element in the fight is the amount of dis- 
content prevailing among small entrepreneurs and the 
labouring classes. 

The platform makes out-and-out declaration in 
favour of holding the Filipinos. Those unhappy bar- 
barians must be baptized in the blood of Christian 
civilisation. This imperialistic plank will cost McKinley 
the vote of a few good people here and there, but it 
alone eannot defeat him. For many, many years the 
people of the North disapproved of slavery, but they 
did not try to kill it until it threatened their own lives. 


FRANKLIN, 
June. 


MR. HARBOTTLE’S LETTERS, 


(To his brother Joseph, temporarily resident abroad.) 


On calling names : the Perkses of this world : On flies and 
mud as an accompaniment of typhoid: On Mr. Treves 
and his first-class hotel. The advantage of being ruled 
over by Mr, Balfour. 


\ TY DEAR JOSEPH— 

lV Again I have to reprove you for the intemperate 
spirit of your last letter to me. What good, oh my 
affectionate but angry brother, is done to you or to any 
one else by calling mea Pro-Boer and a Little Englander? 
I might retort by dubbing you Pro-Milner (pardon the 
oltensive suggestion) or a Pro-joe (which would be 
worse), or a Big Brummagemer, or any other name that 
my ingenuity might suggest and your sensitiveness 
resent—but would the argument on which we have 
been engaged be brought one inch nearer to settlement? 
No, my dear Joseph, let us keep calm and reason matters 
out. You say you glory in the name of Jingo. Well, 
then, I can dub you Jingo without wounding you. I 
don’t glory in the name of Little Englander. I think it 
is the sort of stupidity that the G/obe newspaper is just 
capable of inventing in a moment of supreme intellectual 
exaltation. Once ushered out into the world of politics 
and journalism, it is greedily seized upon by the mob, 
mainly composed of interior members of Parlia- 
nent like Mr. Perks, M.P., who endeavour to hide 
their. pancity of ideas beneath a liberal use of 
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catch-words, clap-trap, high falutin and __balder- 
dash. Good Heavens, Joe, when I see one of these 
solemn, pompous, broadclothed and tiick-headed repre- 
sentatives of the people rising in his majesty on a public 
platform, adjusting his pince-nez, arranging his sheaf of 
notes, and when I hear all the ancient platitudes, the 
stale gibes, the pointless jokes, and the spontaneously 
rounded perieds about nothing at all come rolling off 
his tongue, when he quotes his tag of Kipling and ends 
by exhorting his hearers to purge their minds of magna- 
nimity and to determine that, come what may, the inde- 
pendence of the Boer Republics must be destroyed, 
why, Joseph, my gorge rises at him and I ask myself 
how so heavy a mass of bald and irritating folly comes 
to be taken even by a small section of his fellow- 
countrymen for a leader of thought, a guide, an illu- 
minator, for an adviser in moments of difficulty or crisis. 
He, good easy man, never suspects that his audience 
contains a carper. His friends are cheering solidly, 
they laugh in the proper places, they have long since 
drilled their minds into a condition of bovine acquies- 
cence, and they produce upon their member a pleased 
sense of wisdom and oratorical mastery. It always 
happens so to the Perkses of this world (I take Mr. 
Perks, M.P., as a type merely because he happened 
to make some particularly stupid remarks about 
Mr. John Morley not very long ago); the Perkses 
are always pompous, always certain of being right, 
always exclusively religious and absurdly dogmatic, and 
it never occurs to them that any really good and virtuous 
men can possibly disagree withthem. They go through 
life in a sort of special Pullman Car of self-esteem and 
reach their journey’s end without having once deviated 
into an original or unplatitudinous remark. Can you 
imagine a more edifying subject for contemplation and 
envy ? 

Y Well, Joseph, I suppose that you’ve read Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’ letter on our treatment of our sick and 
wounded in South Africa. What do you think of it all ? 
Is there any gilt left on that particular piece of ginger- 
bread? In future when men like Canon Knox Little or 
his Methodist ally, Mr. Perks, M.P., try to persuade you 
that war is in itself a glorious and desirable thing, 
bracing together a great nation, are you going to 
allow yourself to be persuaded quite so easily? I 
fancy you'll allow your thoughts to stray to those 
pest-holes, the so-called hospitals at Bloemfontein. 
You will remember that a mighty and a civilised 
nation was so eagerly intent on blowing its enemies 
to bits, on burning their farms and crushing out the 
last spark of their independence that it could not even 
spare time to brush the flies off the faces of its own sons 
as they lay dying of typhoid fever ; that it allowed them 
to rot away in 3 inches of mud; that it couldn’t provide 
them with doctors or nurses ; that it sent them, parched 
and miserable and delirious as they were, to be jolted to 
death in ox-wagons. Is nothing t> be done? Is 
nobody to suffer for all this callous infliction of wanton 
suffering ? Mr. Treves—the belauded surgeon who went 
out to South Africa—seems to think it is all perfectly 
right and proper. He is now at home ; there are no 
flies on his face ; he feasts at the Reform Club, and is 
presented with the freedom of his native Dorchester. 
He says that, as to typhoid patients lying in 3 inches 
of mud, they had no right to expect the luxuries of a 
first-class hotel during a campaign. I don’t suppose 
these unfortunate soldiers expected anything of the sort. 
If they ever do go to a first-class hotel they find it filled 
up by men like Mr. Treves. But, after all, there are a 
few degrees (just a few) between the luxuries of a first- 
class hotel and the 3 inches of mud in which these poor 
fellows were lying, and it might have been better if the 
standard had been moved one or two points away from 
the mud and nearer to the luxuries. But we mustn’t 
attack the Government—Mr. Balfour has forbidden us— 
because in attacking the Government we are attacking 
Lord Roberts. “We did all that was wanted, says 
Mr. Balfour, and if any one is to’ be blamed for the flies 


and the mud it isn’t this splendid, far-seeing, peaceful 
and patient Government. So down go the flies and the 
mud and all the other horrors to the credit of Lord 
Roberts. Isn’t it grand, Joseph, to have such men as 
Mr. Balfour to rule over us and point out to us whither 
we should go and whom we should blame and how we 
may best behave ourselves decently and in order? Of 
course we are to have a Committee. They will sit and 
investigate while the veldt of South Africa grows white 
with memorial crosses, and in the end we shall be told 
that nobody is to be blamed, that everything that could 
be done was done, that deaths must happen in war, that 
everybody is humane and noble and disinterested, and 
that Lord Roberts is greater than Alexander, Hannibal, 
Czesar, Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington rolled 
into one. And as for the flies and mud and joltings— 
well, you can’t make an omelette without breaking eggs. 
Upon my word, Joseph, if that is really war, I’m 
beginning to think that even the Daily Mail may 
possibly prefer peace another time. 


Your affectionate 


THOMAS, 





THE THEATRE, 


THE CLASSICAL DRAMA IN LONDON,.—IIL. 


EFERENCE has already been made in these 
columns to Mr. William Archer’s plan for the 
organisation of the classical theatre, as outlined in his 
article, ‘‘ What Can be Done for the Drama?” in the 
March number of the Anglo-Saxon Review. This 
plan is entitled to serious consideration. Mr. 
Archer’s arguments in favour of the subventioned 
theatre may be passed over. Whatever one’s agreement 
with some of the obiter dicta which they carry, their force 
is evident. The important question is the organisation, 
and as a preliminary to this Mr. Archer wisely suggests 
a foundation of private liberality rather than of State or 
municipal endowment. His argument that the value of 
the theatre is not sufficiently recognised by all classes of 
the community in English-speaking countries morally to 
justify the use as yet of public funds is itself a strong 
one; but a far stronger would be that no practical 
public body would think of supporting a scheme which 
is as yet so much in the air and which cannot be other- 
wise until it is inaugurated in some way in private 
hands. Moreover, says Mr. Archer, the theatre would 
soon be self-supporting, and he instances the Volks- 
theater of Vienna, the Lessing and the Deutches 
Theater of Berlin and the National Theater of Christi- 
ania. It may be noticed, however, that he omits the 
most important of all, the Comédie Francaise, from his 
list ; and it will certainly be wisest if the enthusiasm which 
must be called forth to support the scheme should see its 
portals decorated only by what Mr. Archer calls the 
lamp of sacrifice, and should banish for the present 
the will-o’-the-wisp of even the remotest financial inde- 
pendence, though such an independence is at least 
a possibility of the future. However, the preliminary 
call must be to private liberality, and Mr. Archer 
suggests that it shall be made in the following way :— 

“ The first step should be (before the scheme comes before 
the public at all) to secure a double set of provisional promises— 
promises from men of social, literary and artistic standing, that 
if a certain capital sum is subscribed they will serve on the 
Board of Trustees; promises from men of wealth that if a 
certain Board of Trustees is secured they will subscribe the 
stipulated capital sum.” 

This Board of Trustees is to retain the ultimate 
control, but rather as a court of appeal than an adminis- 
trative body, and shall therefore meet only at long 
intervals. It is to be elected by the votes of the 
guarantors of the capital, but with a limit placed upon 
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the possible voting power to be exercised by one 
man. The executive management is to be in the 
hands of what Mr. Archer calls a “limited monarchy.” 
A retired actor of position, or a literary man, whose 
first qualification, however, should be a knowledge of 
the theatre, shall have the supreme direction of the 
Stage and the general management of the institution ; 
but with him shall be associated a “man of letters, or 
reader, and a man of accounts, or treasurer,” and these 
three together shall decide important general ques- 
tions, such as the choice of plays and the cost to be 
sanctioned for the mounting of each play. As the 
theatre will produce not long runs but réfertoire, the 
company of actors would have to be large, but if their 
salaries could be permanent and carry a share in a 
pension tund they could be comparatively small. 

In whatever form the plan is started, it is clearly 
important to enlist intellect as well as money on 
the Board of Control, and as regards management 
it is equally important to have it as much as 
possible under one man’s direction. A consideration 
of the history of more important Continental subven- 
tioned theatres may serve to supply a few additional 
suggestions, but Mr. Archer’s knowledge of these is so 
complete that his deductions are of the greatest value. 
Beyond this, however, his article suggests a development 
which can scarcely fail to hamper the enterprise. He 
concludes after much consideration that it is essential 
the theatre shall be housed ina new building. He con- 
trasts the combined “meanness and garishness” of 
English and American theatres, which are not even 
structurally self-contained, with the municipal playhouse 
in any small German town. He instances Strattord-on- 
Avon as the possessor of the only real “ Temple of the 
Drama” in England. In his desire to make the theatre a 
contemplative rather than an exciting recreation, he con- 
cludes that it is the discomfort of our houseswhich makes 
our audiences crave for continuous nervous tension and 
allows them to get as easily bored. While disclaiming 
a desire for “German stodginess”’ he is lost in admira- 
tion of the fact that it takes a German audience a long 
time to discover that they are bored ; and he considers 
it essential that the classical theatre shall advertise itself 
by having its corridors, spaces between the rows of 
seats and its crushrooms so wide and attractive that the 
whole audience, including ladies, shall come out between 
the acts and make theatre-going something more of a 
sociable as well as a social function, since it is only 
with this additional comfort that the English audience 
will learn to appreciate the serious drama. 

That a theatre after Mr. Archer’s suggestion would 
be a great addition to the pleasures of playgoing 
by the increase of its social charms alone can 
scarcely be disputed. It is as part of the classical 
theatre scheme that its recognition as indispensable 
is likely to lead to such disaster. The proposals in 
the article for an additional set of subscribers for a 
theatre building fund, and a site to be presented, if 
possible, by a local authority, must surely be the most 
deadening drag on the essentials of the plan. It cannot 
be too strongly said that any organisation which is to be 
successful must begin elsewhere than with brick walls. 
Mr. Archer dismisses the question of organising sub- 
scribers in one sentence, but the subscribers must first 
be attracted. The most magnificent Temple will be 
useless if there are not worshippers prepared to crowd 
into it. Mr, D’Oyley Carte’s beautiful English Opera 
House, turned two years after its opening into the 
Palace Music Hall, for lack of this as much as of 
English opera, should be a sufficient deterrent, even if 
we did not know that the Comédie Frangaise, the 
greatest subventioned theatre of them all, was for years 
a private and then a Royal company, and for years still 
without a permanent home. We shall all hope for a 
worthy theatre to be the ultimate home of the classical 
drama, but first we must have an existing company, 
actually working and successful, which we can put 
into it. “9 


That such a company could be organised on the 
scheme of management which Mr. Archer suggests is 
quite probable; but for its initial success it should not 
only be denied the luxury of a permanent home in a 
specially built London theatre, but should have no 
permanent home in London at all. If a good company 
could be formed to perform the classics of our dramatic 
literature under the management—according to Mr. 
Archer’s plan—of a retired actor of a great reputation, it 
could appeal for support to public spirit not only in 
London but as effectually—indeed, far more effectually 
—in the great towns of the north, whose municipal 
enterprise is so much greater than our own. If the 
artistic centres of these great towns could feel assured 
that a company of classical répertoire, which had played 
under distinguished management and with well known 
actors for three months at a London theatre, would 
visit them for a month each in the year with absolutely 
no change of actors, repertoire, scenery, or manage- 
ment, the support to the classical theatre from these 
towns would at least equal what could be extracted 
from the public spirit of London, and it would be estab- 
lished as an institution for which a dignified head- 
quarter in the capital might reasonably be discussed. 
But until the company is established—and this appeal to 
the provinces and London together is at least as sure a 
way as any of establishing it—until it-is established it is 
useless to expect any capitalist, however public-spirited, 
to put a penny into the erection of a building which in 
six months may be a useless white elephant. 


P. C, 





THE SIEGE OF KUMASI, 


BY SIR WILLIAM M. N. GEARY, BART., 


Late Attorney-General of the Gold Coast, subsequently 
Solicitor and Barrister of the Supreme Court of Lagos. 


[* the Gold Coast Railway had been completed the 

siege of Kumasi would have been impossible. As 
it is, Kumasi has been besieged since the beginning of 
May, and its relief depends on whether carriers will 
volunteer or can be impressed, and upon their goodwill 
to march with loads on their heads under fire along 
140 miles of bush paths, 

As regards opposition, if the Cape Coast Prahsu 
route is adopted, the Haiissas are holding the fort at 
Prahsu, which is half way to Kumasi, and it is unlikely 
that there will be any fighting south of the Prah. The 
number of the war-boys who are out is difficult to 
calculate, and probably varies from day to day 
according to hope of success and abundance of 
rations. The armament of the enemy, from the 
result of the general act of the Brussels Conference 
prohibiting throughout tropical Africa the importation 
of “arms of precision,” will be only trade guns, but, 
considering that in bush fighting the fire-range is only a 
few yards, a Mauser rifle sighted for a couple of miles is 
less effective than a Dane Gun loaded full with pot-leg, 
rested on a branch and fired from the bush point blank 
into a string of carriers, who will thereupon run together 
into a heap, crouching on the ground together, heads 
down. But the enemy has no guns, and could not have 
destroyed a railway or impeded an armoured train. 

The Kumasi fort was scientifically designed by the 
Royal Engineers and constructed at large expense. It 
is armed with field pieces and Maxims. There is an 
adequate garrison of Haiissas, a fighting force in march- 
ing, discipline and bravery of unrivalled capacity for 
bushwork; it is true their firing is not accurate, but: in 
bush warfare the range rarely exceeds a hundred yards. 
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It is to be presumed that the local Government had the 
common foresight to keep the fort always adequately 
provisioned, 

As a relieving force, there are available within the 
colony at least 500 Haiissas, putting aside the Gold 
Coast Volunteers. The adjacent colonies of Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria could each furnish 1,000 dis- 
ciplined black troops, drawn from the West Indian 
Regiment, the Frontier Police, the West African 
Frontier Force and the Niger Constabulary. Ample 
sea transport is available, and these men could be 
landed at the sea base within a fortnight. Cape 
Coast Castle is the nearest landing place to 
Kumasi, the distance vid Prahsu being about 140 miles. 
But if, either in substitution or as a diversion, forces 
were landed at Accra and marched through the Akim 
country, where the people are still friendly or either at 
Sekondi, the starting point of the railway, or at Axim 
and thence through the Denkera country, the distance 
would be only twenty miles longer. At Sekondi, where 
there is a small pier, and at Axim the landing is usually 
easy and never impracticable. Elsewhere there is surf, 
but at Elmina and Cape Coast Castle the landing is 
usually fairly good. The real difficulties of the relieving 
force, however, only begin after troops and matériel are 
landed, and will be met between the sea base and 
Kumasi. Whatever route were adopted, the same 
description of country must be traversed—dense 
African bush, tall forest trees overhead and thick under- 
wood through which one can only see ten yards, through 
which one can only crawl and creep. It may be asked 
why has not the Government made a good road through 
the forest, but to the credit of the late Colonel Pigott 
and -his successors, the Kumasi Residents, a broad road 
has been cut and kept clear from Prahsu to Kumasi and 
thence north to Kintampo and there is also an excellent 
road from Prahsu to Cape Coast Castle. At Prahsu, 
however, the Prah River must be crossed by a ferry, the 
pontoon bridge built at the time of the Ashanti Expedition 
of 1896 having been subsequently carried away by a 
flood, and the local Government must be blamed for not 
replacing it with a permanent substantial bridge, either 
arch or suspension. But even if the Prah were properly 
bridged, even if the road to Kumasi and all the roads 
were say, macadamised or wood pavement, the chief 
difficulty of transport would still remain, 


At the time of the last Ashanti expedition, an unin- 
telligent war correspondent, detained for three days at 
Cape Coast Castle, went over to Elmina (the distance is 
8} miles, and it has been done by an official on a 
bicycle in very little over the hour), and then wrote that 
there was not a road in the colony fit for wheel traffic. 
But he forgot that there was no wheel traffic in the colony, 
because either from tsetsee or other disease or cause 
horses will not live in the western portion of the colony, 
and there are no horses* or any other draught animal. 
All transport is by human labour carried in loads of 4golb. 
each on the heads of men or women. However well 
such transport might have suited the old-fashioned 
Coast methods of trade, when the natural products of 
the country—palm oil, palm kernels, rubber, &c., were 
brought down in the rough from up-country to the sea- 
board by natives to whom time was unimportant, then 
sold or bartered to Europeans there, and by the buyers 
cleaned and shipped ; it is inconsistent with the com- 
mercial and military development of the hinterland. 


*At Accra there are some smal! ponies used for riding and 
driving, but a few miles outside Accra horses will not live. Also 
in the hinterland, north of the forest belt, there are ponies, 





Human labour is an expensive and dilatory transport 
for taking up country any kind of European goods ; * 
and it is absolutely unsuited for the carriage of the large, 
heavy, and yet delicate machinery required for gold- 
mining. Large pieces can only be carried by being 
slung on poles carried over the shoulders of a gang of 
carriers. When the machinery can be divided into 
4olb. portions that can be carried on a porter’s head, 
there is the alternative risk, or rather certainty, that 
some of the pieces will be lost, or thrown away by care- 
less native carriers, and, in consequence the erection of 
the machinery and the mining delayed for at least three 
months, till the missing pieces can be replaced frcm 
Europe. That the Gold Coast hinterland justified 
its name, and that gold ornaments were worn in the 
interior and that native diggers won gold by surface 
mining were always matters of common knowledge ; 
but it may be presumed that the Colonial Office would 
not have sanctioned the Ashanti Expedition of 1896, 
unless it had been scientifically ascertained that gold 
existed in the hinterland in quantities that could be 
worked by a machinery at a profit. Without asserting 
that all the gold-mining companies of Ashanti will 
justify every assertion in the prospectus, and without 
discussing the value of the seams, or whether it is 
pocket gold, it is undoubtedly the fact that gold-mining 
is even now being carried on actively to a profit at 
several places in the Tarkwa district, and also in Ashanti, 
and millions of capital have been subscribed by the 
British investor. But it must be insisted upon that the 
success and development of all these mines depends 
on the completion of the railway.t For military 
transport the difficulties of relying on carriers are even 
greater. Even assuming, and this is a large assumption 
hardly justified by the present situation, that an adequate 
supply of willing, or impressed, able-bodied carriers are 
collected at the sea base, these men, who are unarmed 
civilians, will always be liable to panic, and when fired 
on from the bush will not only stop marching, but at 
once throw down their loads and make themselves into 
a good target by huddling into a veritable heap. And 
even without fighting and assuming there is no panic, 
these undisciplined carriers, difficult to control, lazy, 
ready to desert and drop or lose their loads, intractable 
to sanitary regulations, form the worst material for 
military transport. 

All these difficulties of transport for commercial 
and military purposes were well known to the local 
Government, who report to the Colonial Office. In 
1895 the Colonial Office departed from the old system 
of non-intervention in Coast Government, sanctioned 
the Ashanti Expedition, and declared in favour of the 
commercial development and direct control of the 
hinterland. As a sequel to the new policy, the Colonial 
Office sanctioned the construction of a Government 
railway to the interior. In this they were unquestion- 
ably right, for there being, as explained, no wheel trans- 








* In consequence no European factories have been established 
inland, and the native wishing to acquire European goods must 
come to the Coast factories. 


+ Since writing the above, I have been able to procure the 
annual report for 1898, which runs thus :— 


§ 31. “It will be impossible for any of the mines to be worked 
at the profit above mentioned until the railway in course of construc- 
tion is completed, and this is felt by most of the companies, who are 
simply waiting for the completion of the railway to commence 
operations on a large scale. At present, the cost of transport ranges 
from £18-£50 per ton, and the impossibility of getting up suitable 
stamps and other machinery prevents the proper working of the 
mines ; this serious obstacle would disappear with the opening of 
the railway.” And to the same effect are also paragraphs 104-109 
of the report. 
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port and no water transport,* a railway was not only 
essential, but necessary. And once the constructiou of 
a railway is decided upon every consideration (and on 
the Gold Coast, from the reasons we have explained, 
these considerations have enhanced value) points to the 
advisability of a speedy completion. Surveys were 
accordingly made ; and, after some discussion of alterna- 
tive routes, it was decided that the railway should start 
from Sekondi, in Takoradi Bay, because the anchorage 
was good ; there was little surf, vessels could lie close 
in and there was a natural pier or breakwater for boats 
to unload at, which could be easily improved. The line 
was to go from Sekondi to Tarkwa and thence to 
Kumasi, so as to traverse the auriferous districts. This 
decision was arrived at in 1898 and railway construction 
was actually commenced at Sekondi. The railway was 
to be a Government railway, ¢.g., railway made at 
Government expense ; the experiment of seeing whether 
the investor would take it up as a commercial enterprise 
either with or without a Government guarantee of 
dividends or a Government grant of alternate square 
mile blocks of land, as in the Canadian Pacific, was not 
tried.t But the fact that it was to be a Government 
railway does not mean that it must be constructed by 
the Government, and the question to be put to the 
Colonial Office, the responsibility for which rests wholly 
on the Colonial Office, is,‘ Why was not this railway put 
out for public tender to be constructed by contractors?” 

The contractor would no doubt have made his 
profit, and, in tendering, he would no doubt have allowed 
for an ample margin, but, considering the tendency of 
the Public Works Department in India and every 
colony to state beforehand a low estimate and then 
exceed it by double, at least, there is much to be said in 
the view of finance and economy for a fixed sum 
to which a_ responsible contractor can be held; 
the efficiency of the work and the accuracy to 
specification being provided for by inspection, and 
delay guarded against by penalty and forfeiture 
clauses. The contract could have stipulated that, com- 
mencing in the middle of 1898, the distance to Kumasi, 
which could not be more than 200 miles, must be com- 
pleted within two years. As it is, though the work began 
in 1898, there is not yet a single mile of railway open 
for traffic. The responsibility for the decision that the 
railway should be constructed, not by contractor but 
directly by Government, rests on the Colonial Office. 
But once the decision was arrived at, the responsibility 
of seeing that the work is properly pressed rests mainly 
on the local authorities—i.c., the Governor. “ Rests 
mainly,” it is only fair to say, for some portion of the 
responsibility for the delay may be on the “ Crown 
Agents "—a semi-official body, who act as buyers for 
Crown colonies of all stores purchased in England and 
also select the personnel for the railway. In these Crown 
colonies, where there are no representatives enabled to 
insist on the Executive furnishing information as 
to expenditure, it is difficult to ascertain how far 








* The only waterway in the western portion of the colony is 
the Ancobra River, navigable for about fifty miles by boats drawing 
3 or 4 feet of water, but encumbered with sand banks, on which 
heaps of wrecked machinery can still be often seen 

+ The money for the railway was provided out of the English 
Treasury and lent to the colony. From an economic financial 
standpoint it is to be regretted that it was not attempted to have a 
special railway loan on the credit of the Imperial and Colonial 
Government, for which subscriptions could have been opened and 
received locally in the colony, so as to interest the natives finan- 
cially in the progress of the railway and the stability of the 
Government. There are no safe investments for money outside 
the Savings Bank, and when, in 1899, at the very time when 
Parliament was advancing money forthe Lagos Railway, there was 
over £10,000 in court belonging to a lunatic, which, having to be 
invested in trustee securities, had to be sent home to England. 


the Crown Agents buy in the lowest market, but 
all Coast gossip, official and unofficial, charges the 
Crown Agents with incompetence, wastefulness, and 
at one time it was notorious in Lagos that cement 
invoiced by the Crown Agents to the Government at 
3s. 6d. a barrel could be purchased locally at under 
10s. and give a good profit. And as regards the ship- 
ping of railway materials, they are despatched by the 
ordinary steamer at the usual freights, instead of 
chartering a steamer or sailing vessel and filling her up 
full with a cargo of railway materials. Mail steamers 
have been detained for three days, while only a single 
surf-boat was available to land railway plant. But, what- 
ever extra cost and delay as regards materials the 
Crown Agents may be responsible for, wherein the 
Governor, who could have pressed for greater despatch, 
shares their responsibility; yet as regards the progress 
with the construction of the line by the local staff, in so 
far as they were not delayed by non-despatch of 
materials, the responsibility rests wholly on the 
xovernor, whose business it is to insist that due pro- 
gress was made with the construction of the railway 
line. Perhaps it may be unfair to draw a comparison 
with the Sudan Railway, where the line advanced at 
over 1,000 yards per diem; but even at Lagos in two 
years seventy miles rail were open for traffic in con- 
sequence of the exertions of the Engineer Officer, Sir 
H. MacCallum, who was Governor. The non-comple- 
tion of the Gold Coast Railway, after two years’ work, 
retards the commercial prosperity of the colony and 
jeopardises the safety of Kumasi. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN IRELAND. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—It should be a principle of political life that all acts 
which involve public liberties should be done publicly ; and 
the Irish Government has hitherto so far observed this principle 
as to prosecute papers when it suppresses them. 

Lord Cadogan, who wishes to seem to be at peace with 
Ircland, has, however, adopted a different method with a 
newspaper, which certain friends of mine write and edit in 
the interests of a very uncompromising nationalism. The issues 
of this paper have been from time to time either partly or 
wholly seized in the post, and twice seized in the office of the 
paper; and always without any reason being given. ‘The 
seizures in the post are unusually interesting to those who 
would study the methods of Irish government. As a rule a 
certain number of papers have been stopped each week, espe- 
cially papers directed to America, with the desire, as many 
Dublin journalists believe, of making the subscribers think 
that the management is either incapable or anxious to keep 
their money without sending their papers. The seizure of a 
part of each issue attains this end at once quietly and suffi- 
ciently. 

However, all copies posted of the issue of February 17th 
were seized, and, though no reason was given, it is tolerably 
certain that this unusual measure was adopted because of an 
article by Father Kavanagh explaining that according “to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church” “No human authority 
can justify those who take part in an unjust war”—a 
doctrine which Count Tolstoy has preached continually. Mr 
Henry Dixon wrote to the General Post-office asking why his 
copy had not reached him. The Secretary of the General 
Post Office replied :— 

“Sir—With reference to your application of the 22nd inst., I 
have to inform you that the copy of the United Irishman of the 


17th, and addressed to you, has been detained by order of the 
Lord-Lieutenant.” 


Mr. Dixon then wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant sending a letter 
to each of his addresses, and registering the letters—such 
thoughts have we of our rulers—asking the reaso, of the 
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seizure and pointing out that the papers at the newsagents 
had not been seized. He received an answer from the Lord- 
Lieutenant's secretary merely stating that the Lord-Lieutenant 
had ordered the Post Office not “to deliver the copy of the 
United Irishman newspaper to which you refer.” It is obvious 
that the papers at the newsagents were not seized, because 
that would have made a noise and shown that Lord Cadogan 
was not at peace with Ireland. Mr. Dixon published this 
correspondence with a further letter of expostulation in the 
United Irishman of May 26th ; upon which all copies of that 
day’s issue were seized in the office of the paper. The paper 
reprinted the correspondence the week after, and called upon 
Lord Cadogan to prosecute ; but this time it was not even 
seized, for it is most necessary that Lord Cadogan should 
seem to be at peace with Ireland. 

One other issue was seized, the issue of April 7th, which 
contained a translation of an article on the Queen which Miss 
Gonne had written for a French paper, but this time Lord 
Cadogan, being supported by the presence of his Sovereign, 
ventured to ransack the newsagents and even the railway trains. 

I ask your readers to watch Lord Cadogan and _ his 
Government, for history has told us that no Government can 
be entrusted with secret powers and when a Government is 
using them to persuade a somewhat mocking world that it is 
at peace where it is indeed at war, secret powers do not grow 
the less dangerous because they have grown absurd. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. B. YEats. 
Dublin, June 27, 1900. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—May I supplement Mr. Leonard Courtney's most 
interesting article in your last number on the “ Belgian 
Electionsand Proportional Representation ” by a statement of a 
rough method to employ to arrive at an “ electoral divisor” — 
the minimum number of votes which will at once entitle a 
party toa seat? An informing article by Mr. J. S. Mann on 
the same subject was published by the Westminster Gazetle on 
June rst, but that also omitted to state clearly the method of 
calculation. 

This is to divide the number of voting papers secured by 
the party which heads the list successively by 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., 
until a quotient is found, which, when divided into the totals 
of each party, will give quotients whose sum is the number of 
seats to be awarded in the constituency. If the calculation 
falls in such a way that the division of the largest total of 
votes by one number gives a smaller result than the proportion 
of seats fixed for the constituency, while its division by the 
next number gives one that is too large, the remaining seat or 
seats are given to the parties whose votes show the largest 
remainders at the end of the calculation in which the smaller 
divisor is used. It is a necessary result of this system that the 
party which heads the poll appears to have virtually no waste 
of votes. 

For example, in a constituency which has to elect twelve 


members the parties poll as follows :— ° 
A B Cc D E 
ff cs 24,630 ...... CT 6,211 


If the first total is divided by 1, 2, 3 upwards, the divisor of 4 
produces a quotient of 8,300. If this is divided into all the 
totals it will produce the following result :— 








A B Cc D E 
( (3 (2 (I 
SEGRE cccess .. ov 24,630 ...... fo 6,211 
33,200 ...... 24,900 ...... 16,600 ...... i ee 
SC tccm ae SY cnnees on _ 


The total of these quotients is 10, 2 less than the number of seats 
to be awarded ; but the division of the first total by the next 
number, 5, would result in these quotients making 13. There- 
fore, the two remaining seats are awarded to the parties with 
the two largest remainders—i.e., parties B and C. Party E 
secures no seat, as it does not total the minimum number of 
votes arrived at in this way. A method which gives the 
electoral divisor with greater mathematical accuracy is to 
divide the second and third as well as the highest number by 
I, 2,3, 4. But the final result in seats is the same, and it 
nearly always falls as a quotient of the highest total. 
. Yours faithfully, 2. 


REVIEWS, 


ACTS, ROMANS, AND CORINTHIANS. 


THE Exposirors’ GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Volume II. (1) The Acts of 
the Apostles, by the Rev. R. J. Knowling, D.D.; (2) St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. James Denney, D.D.; (3) St. 
Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, by the Rev. G,. G. 
Findlay, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tuis is an elegant book of 953 pages, light for its size, 
clearly printed, ink and paper being alikeexcellent. In the 
production of the volume printers and publishers have 
alike done their duty, while the editor has manifestly 
selected his contributors with scrupulous care. One is 
an Anglican, one a Presbyterian, one a Methodist; and 
each has the strongly marked features of his order. In 
this volume at least the law of uniformity does not 
reign. The difference of hand and of mind in the 
writers means, of course, a difference of quality in the 
literary workmanship, in the method, the range and the 
accuracy of the scholarship, and in the power to use it. 
To print the fextus receptus above and to have a com- 
mentary below which has reference to quite another text 
is, to say the least, a decided inconvenience, which I 
cannot persuade myself to believe is either approved by 
the editor or agreeable to the contributors. The intro- 
ductions, too, are inadequate. They rather discuss the 
questions in which the writers have special interest 
than attempt to cover the whole field; and we 
hope their brevity and inadequacy mean that the 
editor intends to issue a supplemental volume to the 
whole work, dealing with the criticism of the 
New Testament, whether textual, literary, historical, 
or theological. The part of this volume which deals 
with The Acts of the Apostles is full of evidence that the 
text of Westcott and Hort, and the theory on which it 
was based, alike stand in need of revision, though most 
manifestly this author is not the man to do it. We 
hope that the editor may find among his actual or pro- 
spective contributors some persons qualified to do the 
large critical work that his Greek New Testament has 
only made the more obviously necessary. It is too 
complex to be done by any single hand ; but there are, 
especially amongst our younger Biblical scholars, quite 
a number of most competent men whom it would be a 
service to scholarship and the Churches to select for 
this work. 

The three books included in this volume are 
perhaps pre-eminent in the New Testament for his- 
torical and theological importance. There is certainly 
no book that surpasses in scientific value to the historian 
and the theologian The Acts of the Apostles. One of the 
many services Professor W. M. Ramsay has rendered has 
been to call our attention to its transcendent worth as an 
historical document. He came to it, as he has in effect 
told us, as a disciple of Mommsen in the spirit of his 
master. He asked himself—What does it mean not 
simply for the Christian religion, but for the Roman 
Empire, in the first century of our era? He took it up 
as a classical student is accustomed to take up Thucy- 
dides or Tacitus ; and in his hands the narrative seemed 
to live as real history and its characters to speak like 
beings of our own flesh and blood, His work was a 
wonderful refreshment to men who had been accus- 
tomed to the discussions and the theories, polemical, 
apologetical, irenical, which had reduced it from the 
rank of a great historical document to that of a 
mere occasional partisan pamphlet. The parallelism 
between Peter and Paul which Schneckenburger 
thought he had discovered and proved, was a matter 
where literary interest was greater than the historical 
significance of the book, The theories apologetical and 
conciliatory, Petrine and Pauline, that issued in rapid 
succession from the fertile brains of the Tibingen men, 
were governed by abstract dialectic touching tendenciés; 
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and their authors loved to manipulate literary material 
rather than to operate by the tiresome processes of 
historical knowledge and analytic criticism. Some of 
Zeller’s most certain conclusions sprang from his 
inability to appreciate the niceties of allusion and of 
reference in his author ; and the last thing the theorists 
troubled themselves about was the world within which 
the book moved and which it was intended to describe. 
Now that we come to it with an opener eye we find that 
the work is so distinguished by a fine realism and 
unrolls so many extensive prospects that it almost 
bewilders us by the wealth of suggestion it lays at 
our feet. It is a real shaft of light sunk into the 
darkness of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire 
in a period at once of consolidation and change. The 
writer moves amid scenes and events and _ persons 
sO numerous and so difficult faithfully to describe 
that the vividness and reality of his representations are 
authentic guarantees of his truth. The points on which 
a careless writer who handles such a multitude of 
matters might err are practically innumerable. Once 
the relation of the Acts to the Pauline Epistles was the 
happy hunting-ground, now of the conciliatory, now of 
the analytical apologist; but, though certain grave 
problems survive which invite the ingenious scholar to 
alternative explanations, it has become evident that the 
independent narrator may be all the more trustworthy 
that in a few places he is so hard to reconcile with his 
great literary Apostolic contemporary. For the points 
in which they agree are infinitely more significant than 
those in which they seem to differ. The Pauline 
speeches in the Acts used to be hunted for differences 
or deficiencies in their theology as measured by the 
standard of the Pauline Epistles; their language, 
their terms, their idioms, their references were 
analysed and handled witha view to the discovery of 
incompatibilities. But now when we compare the 
speeches with the Epistles and remember the difference 
between the spoken and the written word, we discover 
the traces of the same mind. There is the same feeling 
for the audience he addresses ; the same readiness to 
take a text from which to unfold his argument ; the 
same underlying plan, the same marshalling of argu- 
ments with a view to the conclusion. The address in 
the synagogue at Antioch and the speech at Mars Hill 
are similarly constructed ; while ideas in the Athenian 
speech receive logical and detailed expression in the 
first two chapters of Romans, the evidences and thought 
in the Antiochene discourse anticipate the arguments of 
the Epistles more distinctly addressed against the 
Judaisers. But, as I have said, these are the least 
significant points in the book. Its geography is wonder- 
fully interesting: the places visited, the seas sailed 
through, the adventures encountered. Then, too, the 
persons met live in vivid reality, whether they are obscure 
and devout women like Lydia the seller of purple, or 
pre-eminent and public like the Town Clerk of Ephesus 
or the two procurators of Syria. And the sense of the 
different customs, the human passions and the natural 
laws that govern the crowds at Ephesus and Jerusalem, 
at Philippi or at Thessalonica, are eminently true to the 
times and the places. Paul’s attitude to the Roman law, 
its attitude to him and the Church, are no less charac- 
teristic, coherently conceived and described. The book 
may or may not have been an apology for the Christian 
religion addressed to the Gentile in his pride and 
tolerance in contrast with the Jew in his mean and vin- 
dictive dislike. But whatever the attitude under which 
Paul’s pride of his Roman citizenship may be repre- 
sented, the Greek populace was exhibited in a rage and 
unreason as high and as characteristic as the Jewish. 
And no official of Judaism makes a poorer appearance 
than Felix or than the magistrates of Philippi. And if the 
book be significant to the historian it is no less valuable 
for the light it sheds on the growth and inner life 
of the young Church. We can see the rise and 
the spread of the name “ Ecclesia,’ the mode in 


which the Church was organized, the relations in 


which its members stood to each other, the manner in 
which they helped to spread the religion. We can see 
how little the life in the Church was official and 
Apostolic, how much it was popular, how the Greek 
genius took possession of its ideas and how the Roman 
law conditioned its outward form and manner of life. 
Yes, the man who comes to this book of Acts in order 
that he may see how the early Christians thought and 
lived, how the heathen mocked, persecuted, tolerated, 
believed, will find slowly growing vivid to his imagina- 
tion a coherent and complete picture of what is perhaps 
the most creative moment in the history of the race. 

But it is time we turned to the work of the several 
writers in this large and handsome volume. Well, then, 
we at once and frankly confess that while there is much 
in Dr. Knowling’s work that deserves and indeed com- 
mands praise, there is much also that provokes criticism. 
The sequences of his thought are not always obvious, his 
use of authorities is frequently perplexing, his judgment 
not only halts now and then, but puzzles by its confusion, 
He gives us much unnecessary bibliographical and 
literary information which has no relevance to his work, 
and confuses more than it instructs. These criticisms 
are directly suggested by his introduction, and in the 
notes we find the personal equation so strong as to 
make historical and objective exegesis a thing apparently 
impossible to the author. Wherever he touches any- 
thing connected with the worship, the organisation, or 
the constitution of the Church, he becomes hopelessly 
uncritical. It is most remarkable what a very small 
place is assigned in this most authentic history of the 
Early Church to the observance which the Anglican 
speaks of as the “ Eucharist” and the Roman as the 
“Mass.” It can be got into the book only by the 
ingenuity of retrospective exegesis, i.c., the exegesis 
which will find in an original what belongs only to the 
mind of the interpreter: Examples of this laborious 
art are Acts il, 42, 46; vi. 3; Xili. verses 1-3, where 
Aurovoyobvtwy is subjected to a rather violent exegesis, 
and it is argued that while Asroupyia at this early period 
“could not be applied to the Eucharist alone,” yet, 
as the Romanist commentator Felten has said, “a 
reference to it cannot be excluded,” though there is no 
evidence that either Felten’s or our author’s idea of the 
Eucharist was in the writer’s mind, or indeed anything 
that even remotely corresponds to it. Again, on 
xiv, 23, he labours assiduously to prove that while 
Xeporovicavteg means simply “to elect by popular 
vote, by show of hands,” that it must have had 
a much modified sense, which he _ illustrates by 
2 Cor. viii. 19, where the “votes and voices of the 
congregation (Paul says the Churches) were not simply 
considered,” but were legislative and determinative. He 
also, on xx. 28, ina long note on the term émtoxdroue 
argues throughout as if it were here a definite title with 
a modern sense, and was not simply descriptive of a func- 
tion of the eldership, to wit, oversight, or superintendence. 
The literature he seems to have used on these points is 
chiefly of a dogmatic and uncritical order, and is most 
remarkable for its strong Anglican, not to say sacerdotal, 
bias. 

Dr. Denney’s work on Romans is more masculine, 
and is worthy of the great Epistle to which it has 
been given. If Acts stands pre-eminent in the field of 
New Testament history, Romans holds the first place 
in the field of its thought. It is a marvellous exposition 
of what may be termed the theology of “ experience.” It 
has more than any other of the Pauline writings the 
character of a systematic treatise, but also more than 
any other it is rooted in his own life, expresses what is 
most universal and pre-eminent in it. He sees how 
man is interpretative of nature, how history is the 
evolution of man, and how both stand under the law and 
reign of God. There isno more cogent argument for 
the sanity of the reason, or for the categorical imperative 
which has been graven on its heart, or for the constant 
guidance of God amidst all the wilfulness and the way- 
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wardness of man. To Paul the individual is as the race 
is, the race is but the articulated and enlarged indi- 
vidual. There is a unity in his great ideas and such 
coherence in ali the sections and elements of his 
thought that we may be sure, though his argument is 
massive, his premise is as simple as it is profound. 

In some fundamental respects we should differ 
from Dr. Denney. Especially do we regret his reading 
of the great phrase te Oeot as meaning “a 
divine righteousness,” and we do not follow him in 
his argument that é& milorewc should be taken with 
fhoerat (i. 17). It ought to be taken with df«aoc, and 
the contrast which he does not find is implicit not only 
in the phrase that the Apostle uses as his text, but in the 
words that immediately precede and in the argument 
that directly succeeds. Nor do we follow him when he 
holds that the great passage—V., verses 12-21—is “a 
digression in which acomparison—which in most points is 
rather a contrast—is made between Adam and Christ.” 
We rather think that the passage is the climax of his 
argument; that starting from man’s need of “ the 
righteousness of God by faith,” which he proves to have 
superseded and to be more excellent and universal than 
righteousness by works, he comes to illustrate the prin- 
ciple on which man is conceived to become possessed 
of the righteousness of God; and he finds that exactly 
the same principle has guided God’s government of man 
from the first, especially has it determined the propaga- 
tion and persistence of sin. In other words, the prin- 
ciple which shows how sin entered into the world 
through Adam, and was distributed thence to all men, 
explains also the coming of righteousness through Christ 
and its acquisition by faith. But the work, in spite of 
its marked abstinence in the matter of Bibliographical 
apparatus, is a scholarly work—i.c., it has the scholar’s 
objectivity and detachment of mind. We are glad to 
have it; it distinctly increases our knowledge of the 
Pauline thought, and helps us to find our way into the 
inner sanctuary of his mind. 

Mr. Findlay’s commentary on 1 Corinthians is also 
a careful piece of work. Here and there it is a little too 
purple in style, but he makes a most excellent contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of this Pauline Epistle, which is 
distinguished from all the rest by the insight it affords 
into the social, the ethical, and the ecclesiastical con- 
ditions of the primitive Church. It certainly deserves 
to stand side by side with its associates in this volume. 


A. M. F. 





MR. FIRTH’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE RULE OF THE PURITANS IN 
ENGLAND. By Charles Firth, M.A. London : Putnams. 


THE life of Cromwell if the Heroes of the Nations series 
could not have been intrusted to a more competent 
writer than the learned editor of the Clarke Papers, 
The qualities of a biographer or historian do not always 
go along with accurate and extensive knowledge. But 
in neither respect does Mr. Firth’s book leave anything 
to be desired. His aim has not been to crowd into the 
space at his disposal the greatest number of facts it 
could be made to contain but, having selected those 
most worthy of presentation, to let them have fair 
elbow-room. At the same time the narrative is rapid ; 
its march is never interrupted for the sake of dragging 
in what may be interesting in itself but would not con- 
tribute to the movement of the story. At every page 
we feel that we are getting on. The comments are 
seldom argumentative ; they give the writer’s own inter- 
pretation of events, his own estimate of acts,’ their 
motives and their consequences. No other method can 
be usefully adopted in a book of this kiad ; and though 
it has its dangers, they are reduced to a minimum when 
the writer is as learned and fair-minded as Mr. Firth. 


There is now very little difference among competent 
judges in their estimate of the character and genius of 
Cromwell. The ancient belief that he was an ambitious 
hypocrite who climbed to power by long-prepared and 
unscrupulous machinations is quite obsolete. On the 
other hand he does not stand at the unapproachable 
height to which Carlyle exalted him. He is not idolised 
as an inspired hero moving, God-like, among a crowd of 
poor inferior creatures unworthy to unloose his shoe- 
latchet. There is a pretty general agreement that he was 
not only a very great statesman but a sincere patriot, 
with not more than the indispensable dose of ambition 
without which there would be no statesmen at all. It 
were to be wished, no doubt, that men fit for power 
should come forward to undertake its labours and 
responsibilities from an unalloyed desire to be service- 
able to their fellow-citizens. But such natures are 
rarely, if ever, to be found. As Comte says, “So 
deficient in energy are the altruistic instincts that the 
craving for power is, as a rule, indispensable to the 
formation of real strength of will.” 

Disagreement as to particular acts of Cromwell 
there will always be; especially as to the most momen- 
tous of them all, his dissolution of the Long Parliament. 
But even this is now calmly judged. The time is gone 
by when either the austere denunciation of Godwin or 
the boisterous jubilation of Carlyle could give satisfaction 
to any one. With sensible persons the question is no 
longer one of rights, which are not susceptible of 
determination, nor of motives which are, after all has 
been said, inscrutable, but whether the act was expe- 
dient. Mr. Firth, after quoting Bradshaw’s dignified 
protest, says :— 

“Bradshaw was right: the ideal of Constitutional Govern- 
ment which the Long Parliament represented would prove 
stronger in the end than Cromwell's redcoats. That Parliament 
had all the faults with which Cromwell charged it; but for 
Englishmen it meant inherited rights, ‘freedom broadening 
slowly down,’ and all that survived of the supremacy of law. 
With its expulsion the army flung away the one shred of legality 
with which it had hitherto covered its actions. Henceforth 
military force must put its native semblance on and appear in 
its proper shape. Henceforth Cromwell's life was a vain 
attempt to clothe that force in constitutional forms and make 
it seem something else, so that it might become something else. 
Yet was there not also something to be hoped from a policy 
which took its stand on realities instead of legal fictions ?” 

This is more to the purpose than Godwin’s “ Abashed 
the traitor stood.” If the Rump had no legal right to 
rule it had, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, “that 
semblance of right which counts for so much in things 
political.” Cromwell under-estimated the value of this 
quasi-legality as offering the best foundation available 
at the time on which a Government with any chance of 
popular support could be grounded, His act is no 
longer treated as a crime by any fair-minded and 
sensible historian. But there is a growing disposition 
to admit that it was probably a mistake. 

We are in a better position than Cromwell was for 
judging what should have been done, because we know 
how things actually shaped themselves, not at all by 
chance, but by an inevitable and discernible tendency. 
The great ends at which he aimed, constitutional 
monarchy and religious toleration, were finally attained 
by placing on the throne members of the Royal family 
who were not the legal heirs. When Cromwell 
personally exerted himself to get the young Duke of 
Gloucester sent abroad, a tew weeks before the 
dismissal of the Rump, he must be held to have 
deliberateiy rejected this solution, This, in my opinion, 
is the greatest mistake he ever committed. 

It is with diffidence that I venture to question a 
statement of Mr. Firth’s which is important because an 
important inference is based upon it. Of the Instrument 
of Government of 1653, he says :— 

“ Little boroughs were abolished, and constituencies made 
more equal, but the franchise, instead of being extended, was 
restricted. In boroughs, the franchise remained unaltered— 
that is, the right of election was, generally in the hands of the 
corporation ; in counties the forty-shilling freeholders were 
abolished, and a new franchise was created, which gave the vote 
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to all men possessing property worth two hundred pounds. 

Henceforth, therefore, Parliament would represent the opinions 

and interests of the middle classes.” 

But were the forty-shilling freeholders abolished ? 
Article XVIII. of the Instrument, the only one bearing 
on the question, does not say so. It is in these terms :— 

“ That all and every person and persons, seized or possessed 

to his own use of any estate, real or personal, to the value of 

£200, and not within the aforesaid exceptions, shall be capable 

to elect members to serve in Parliament for counties.” 
To abolish the forty-shilling or any other franchise, it 
would surely have been necessary to word the article 
thus :—“ That no person, or persons, shall be capable to 
elect members to serve in Parliament for counties, except, 
&c.” The article does not pretend to be a complete 
electoral law. It merely introduces one new qualifica- 
tion in addition to any previously existing, It is to be 
presumed, therefore, unless direct evidence to the 
contrary can be produced, that the old county franchise 
remained valid, as the various borough franchises 
admittedly did, though the “Articles for the future 
Government of the Commonwealth” are equally silent 
about them.. In the military conference at Putney in 
1647, when franchise reform was under discussion, 
much was said about the forty-shilling freeholders. It 
was urged by some of the speakers that they ought not 
to be the on/y county voters ; but no one suggested that 
they should be abolished. Ireton, who may be taken to 
have represented the views of Cromwell, argued warmly 
that they had a juster claim to the franchise than any 
mere resident, however rich he might be, because they 
had a permanent and local interest in the kingdom. “I 
mean by permanent, local, that is not anywhere else ; he 
that hath a freehold, and that freehold cannot be 
removed out of the kingdom.” He also defends the 
franchise of freemen of corporations as “tied to a 
place.” If Mr. Firth has any more conclusive evidence 
for his statement it would be interesting to know what 
it is. 

The volume contains thirteen interesting portraits 
and many other illustrations. The battle plans of 
Marston Moor and Dunbar “ differ considerably from 
those generally accepted as correct.” 


EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. 





THE ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue Economics or DistrinuTion. By John A. Hobson. London: 
Macmillan. 


WHEREVER there is a bargain there is a possibility that 
one side gets more profit out of it than the other. So 
far mankind agree. But is it possible that, in the group 
of bargains which make a “ market” for any class of 
goods or services, the greater profit can remain more or 
less permanently attached to the buyers as a whole, or 
the sellers as a whole? And if it is possible, does it 
ever happen in fact? Even optimist tradition has to 
allow the possibility in theory under the rubric of 
“monopolies,” but hastens to add the consoling 

ualification, “‘ monopolies are so insignificant in extent 
that they may be ignored in the generalised statement.” 
But this is what Mr. Hobson has to say to optimist 
tradition (page 360):— 

“In avery large proportion of these bargains one side is 
notoriously the stronger, forcing a sale upon conditions which 
give to its members almost the whole gain of the bargain, 
leaving to the weaker almost the minimum inducement. So 
far from competition being free, it is fettered and impeded 
everywhere by the growth of innumerable forms and degrees 
of monopolies and forced gains. The theory that the 
enlightened self-interest of producers keeps down normal 
prices to the bare expenses of production, and that in conse- 
quence the whole gain of: modern industrial improvements 
hiters down to the community in their capacity of consumers, 
is seen to be quite unfounded.” 


Mr. Hobson has warned us of these facts and their 





dangerous consequences many times before, and notably 
in THE SPEAKER. In this book he drops the mantle of 
the prophet, and appears as the scientific investigator. 
His ultimate object, doubtless, is the answer to the 
question, ‘“ What are the economic conditions which 
make the present distribution possible?” But this can 
only be answered as a single case of the larger question, 
“What are the fundamental conditions of all economic 
distribution?” And, accordingly, the investigation of 
these conditions is the subject ot the book. 

Mr. Hobson’s main positions are concerned with 
the principle of “rent” in the larger sense of the word. 
He follows up to its extreme limit the principle which 
General Walker and Mr. Marshall have applied with 
more hesitation, that, not only in letting land, but in all 
business transactions or employments or investments, 
different sellers or producers or investors gain different 
rates of profit, and the excess of any seller above the 
lowest profit made in his market is his “rent” or 
“ differential gain.” Even the apparent exceptions to 
the principle disappear, where (1) “ subsistence-wages ” 
are regarded in their true light as expenses of replace- 
ment, and deducted before the workman’s “ profit” is 
calculated, and (2) capital is measured by the real 
instruments employed in production, not by the nominal 
#100, which is only a name for a unit of permanent 
annuity at the current rate of interest. To this general 
principle of rent Mr. Hobson adds two supplements 
of great importance. The first is the- distinction 
between the “ marginal seller” and the “determinant 
seller.” The price and the margin are fixed, not by the 
worst land in use or by the most disadvantageous 
portion of supply, but by the portions which can be 
most readily turned to an alternative use, which may or 
may not be those on the margin. Just lately, for 
instance, the price of a cart-horse has not been fixed 
by upward gradations from the cost of breeding the 
worst horse in use, but by downward gradations from 
the horse that the War-ottice would buy. 

Mr. Hobson’s second supplement is the “ forced 
gain,” of which we have quoted one statement 
already. The lowest price in a market need not be 
the “ marginal” price only just above the “ no-rent” or 
“ no-profits”” minimum; it may rise indefinitely higher 
than this, if the “ determinant seller” is strong enough 
to fix it higher. (So also, it may be indefinitely lower 
than the “marginal maximum,” if the “determinant 
buyer” is strong enough to fix it lower). In that case 
every seller in the market has a fixed share of “ forced 
gain,” before the “rents” or “ differential gains” of the 
separate sellers begin. This theory of “forced gains” 
is further used to correct the older statement that rents 
“do not enter into price.” The differential element of 
rent does not, but the “forced gain ” does. 

Besides these main points, Mr. Hobson intervenes 
very effectively in two current discussions, the meaning 
of “ value” and the origin of interest. In both cases he 
brings the resources of science to the rescue of the plain 
man. Value, as ordinary people had thought, is a joint 
function of utility and scarcity. Interest is a result of 
the productive powers of nature (and of the private 
ownership of goods, which Mr. Hobson does not notice 
explicitly, but counts implicitly in his statement of 
“ cost” as one of the factors). 

As we saw, Mr. Hobson regards the “ forced gain” 
as not only a possible case, but the normal condition of 
the present economic world:— 

“ The price of any ordinary material commodity of a complex 
order will probably contain scores of these elements” | of 
“forced gain” or “surplus” ] “derived from the component 
prices of the productive goods and of portions of the services 
of land, labour and capital, which have contributed to the final 
result.” 

If this was all it would be an interesting scientific 
theorem, but it would have no moral. Now, Mr. 
Hobson very plainly intends a moral, and states it quite 
definitely in his last chapter, all the more impressively 
because he abstains from any appearance of fervour, 
The “ forced gains” not only exist, but they are in the 
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hands of the wrong people. They might conceivably 
go chiefly to labourers; in fact, they go chiefly to 
owners, and in particular to the owners of “one of the 
factors of productive capital or business capacity or 
both,” whom Mr. Hobson, following his ancestors, 
calls “ undertakers :’— 

“There is good reason to believe that an increasing propor- 
tion of ‘forced gains’ or ‘unearned income’ continually 
assumes the form of the business profits of undertakers.” 
“Even where formally it is capital that takes the initia- 
tive . . . . the real gains of such an enterprise are 
absorbed, often by anticipation, by one or two business men 
who as financiers, promoters, or managing directors, have 
organised the business in their own interests.” 

To Mr. Hobson, the statement of this result is enough 
to condemn it. He does not mention the existence of 
an opponent who will answer “And quite right too.” 
And yet he, of all people, knows how many such 
opponents there are, and how strong in the land. But 
he knows also that preaching is wasted upon them. The 
only hope is that the great neutral public may be waked 
up to circumvent them. How this can be done, Mr. 
Hobson shows from the very nature of their gains. The 
“ forced gain ” and “ differential rent” are exactly the 
elements of income which cannot transfer a tax to the 
community, so long as it stops short of their total 
amount. Of course they cannot be identified in the 
individual cases, but a general and reasonably graduated 
Income-tax— 

“Can be shown to have a genuine, rapid, and accurate ten- 
dency to discover and settle upon the various portions of 
incomes which are unearned in the sense that they furnish no 
necessary inducement to owners of factors of production to 
put these factors to their best economic use.” 

Or there is another alternative— 

“If this method of redress prove too difficult or too uncertain, 
economic progress will demand the substitution of a public 
monopoly for those private monoplies which inequality of 
economic opportunity has founded, and to which inequality of 
bargaining assigns ‘ forced gains.’ ” 

These are Mr. Hobson’s last words, and they are enough 
to show that, within all his scientific rigour and fulness, 
his inner end is not intellectual and speculative, but 
social and moral. 


T. C. Snow. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POLITICS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH PoLitics. By John M. Robertson. 
London : Grant Richards. 


“ HisTORIES make men wise” says Bacon, and Seeley 
was only drawing out the same thought when he insisted 
that history was past politics and politics present 
history. Mr. Robertson thinks that the hint is valuable, 
but that Seeley did not apply it effectively in his own 
writings. The present introduction to politics takes the 
form of a series of studies in the fortunes of various 
European communities over certain periods. It is not 
always easy to see what has governed the selection of 
these cases : Greece and Rome are inevitable, but why 
can we learn more of the science of politics from the 
Italian Republics than from France or Germany? On 
the other hand the present is no bad time for calling 
attention to the existence of the lesser European States, 
when many peoples must have been seriously debating 
whether Switzerland, say, is not a more agreeable 
country to live in rather than the territory of one of the 
“ first class’ Powers, whose populace happens for the 
time to be under the influences of hypnotic suggestion. 
Moreover, some of the Powers, which are at present of no 
great account in Europe, have formerly tried “ Empire” 
and had to give up the experiment, This is why 
Portugal and Holland furnish the subject for discussions 
by no means the least edifying in the whole book. If 
there is any universal element in history, if the past has 
any secrets to disclose, there must be a “code ;” and 
it is over the question of interpretation that Mr 


Robertson breaks away from most historians. He 
seems to suspect that most of his brotherhood are 
actually living in that legendary age of Comte, wherein 
men explain everything by “ metaphysical entities.” 
The most vicious use of this practice he finds in 
the tendency to explain national variations by sup- 
posing that there are distinct national or racial 
characters. This is no better, says Mr. Robertson, 
than the famous explanation of the action of opium by 
its virlus dormitiva. It is not hard to see why such 
theories are regarded with impatience in some quarters 
nowadays ; they imply in ethnology some such view as 
that of “special creation” in biology, and the one is 
supposed to be as unscientific as the other. But what 
happens if we adopt the other view, to which Mr. 
Robertson inclines—i.c., if we suppose that the species 
of mankind come into being in a passive way through 
the social equivalents of “natural selection” and 
“environment,” that humanity is everywhere a tabula 
rasa on which experience writes various characters ? 
Surely the result is to make the writing of history for 
those practical ends, in which Mr. Robertson sees its 
true value, a useless proceeding. If humanity is such a 
passive thing, then it is environment that has given us 
empire, and environment will take it away; and we 
shall not avoid the fate of Holland and Portugal by 
being acquainted with the “lesson ” that they teach us. 
Is it not, however, as reasonable to suppose that 
humanity, in tribes or individually, is a thing of variety 
so infinite as to be almost unascertainable, and that it is 
impossible to predict how a nation will react against 
such and such influences? Further “races” may not 
begin with distinct characteristics any more than man 
began with intuitions ; and yet a common history may 
bring out a character which is, after a few generations, 
a force to be reckoned with, and as justifiable an 
explanation of certain phenomena as any set of external 
influences. 

Mr. Robertson deals with Greek and Roman 
history largely from the standpoint of economics, and 
his chapters throw much new light on the downfall of 
the Athenian and Roman Empires to those only versed 
in the works of the recognised historians, to whom it 
did not occur to treat their subject sociologically. Yet 
it seems going too far if we account for the achieve- 
ments of Greek art by reciting the economic conditions 
of its activity. Professor Marshall writes in a similar 
strain, to the effect that most nations after a few centuries 
of civilisation seem to be able to produce as many works 
of artistic genius as they like. Yet there remains a 
something wanting, which, for want of a preciser name, 
we must call, with Lucretius, assuredly no mystic, the 
vivida vis animi, At the same time one is inclined to 
sympathise with the considerations which seem to have 
led Mr. Robertson to make this attack on “racial 
character.” He is obviously disgusted with the self- 
vauntings of most of the more powerful European 
nations and the popular superstitions clustered about the 
“ Teutonic Genius” and the “ Anglo Saxon spirit ” move 
him to instant indignation. He does not see that the 
Anglo-Saxon race can claim any particular credit in con- 
nection with representative institutions. Simon de 
Montfort probably derived the notion of a Parliament 
from an experiment of the Emperor Frederick II. in 
Sicily. Mr. Robertson continues—“ Thus accidentally 
introduced, under a French name, the representative 
system is one more of the civilising factors which 
England owed to Southern Europe.” The author 
here seems to have fallen into the habit, common with 
all “ naturalist” writers, of measuring things by their 
origin and not by their essence. Simon de Montfort 
may have been a Frenchman, Parliament may be a 
French word, yet it is in England that the thing has 
become what it is. In such fashion we might belittle 
Shakespeare’s connection with Hamlet, because Saxo 
Grammaticus had written a story on the subject or hint 
that the plots of many of the dramas came from the 
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With the traditional view of Elizabeth and the 
modern view of Cromwell Mr. Robertson is but little in 
sympathy. Of one and the other he tries to gain a 
notion which is derived from pure reason with no 
infection of feeling or partisanship. In Cromwell he 
discerns Imperialist tendencies, as Seeley did but with 
more sympathy. Mr. Robertson’s moral judgments are 
made in a language that would probably have been 
unfamiliar to mankind if Christianity had never come. 
Yet he has hardly a good word for that religion from 
one end of the book to the other, nothing but an eager 
insistence on the worst side of man’s religious passions. 
Of its appearance he says: “There grew up side by 
side Mithraism and Christianity, the rival religions of 
the decadence [a phrase with wrong associations], of 
which the second triumphed in virtue of having the 
larger number of adaptations to its environment.” 
Could the application of a formula become more 
mechanical? Mr. Robertson is at his best in his 
occasional passages of literary appreciation ; and the 
last pages of his book, written in a pessimism that is 
appropriately pointed by a quotation from Leopardi, 
reach a high level of imaginative eloquence. 

Although Mr. Robertson differs without diffidence 
from many high authorities, the research which must 
have been undertaken to prepare a book covering such 
a wide field must have been enormous; and if he speaks 
of religion with Gibbon’s bitterness, at least he has no 
small share of Gibbon’s erudition. 


H. M. C. 





A MODERN JOURNALIST. 


THE Works oF GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVENS. Memorial 
Edition. Vol. I. Things Seen. With a Memoir by W. E. 
Henley. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 


We are confronted with the first volume of a 
memorial edition of the works of the late Mr. G. W. 
Steevens, who lately died in the discharge of his duty as 
a war correspondent at Ladysmith, mourned by all who 
believe in better days for journalism. 

We are not much in love with this plan of a 
memorial edition. We regard it, to be plain, as a 
stupidity, a pompous piece of business such as the late 
Mr. Steevens would not have anticipated with any 
delight, a misdirected effort of enthusiastic regard which 
must oppress many of his admirers with a feeling of the 
ridiculous. A young man of thirty (gifted, in our judg- 
ment, with remarkable talents and promise) dies, leaving 
behind him a single work, the Monologues, which 
can be regarded as a contribution to pure literature. 
This is the full extent of Mr. Henley’s claim for him, 
and certainly all that a discriminating reader of Mr. 
Steevens will be inclined to allow. Hereupon there is 
apparently nothing for it but a “ memorial edition” of 
Mr. Steevens’ “works.” Mr. G. S. Street is entrusted 
with the task of compiling a volume of selections from 
the writer’s fugitive work in journals and magazines. 
With great sagacity Mr. Street has hidden those which 
were noticeably bad in the middle of the book ; they 
are from Mr. Steevens’ earliest writing on the National 
Observer, and we can imagine no other reason for their 
being where they are. Of the rest, some are worth the 
reprinting, others not. The New Gibbon was worth 
preserving ; The New Humanitarianism is principally 
rubbish, and the first of his writings which the author 
would have wished to perish. There can be no objection 
to a straightforward attempt to rescue from oblivion any 
really good work that lies neglected in old periodical 
hles. We wish that those responsible for the volume 
before us had confined their purpose to this, and done a 
benefit instead of a hurt to Mr. Steevens’ memory. 

Mr. Steevens’ work was liked by the public. He 
died at his post at Ladysmith. Are we wrong in think- 
ing (ungenerous that we are) that the principal object of 





this hastily issued book was to get itself sold upon the 
strength of these two facts, and not to usher into the 
world of letters that long-meditated masterpiece of 
selection, of editing, of binding, printing, and “ pro- 
duction” generally which a memorial edition ought 
to be? 

The Memoir by Mr. W. E. Henley which sits upon 
the neck of this unhappy volume ought not to have been 
printed. The kind of thing which a violent and wrong- 
headed man may say to his friends in conversation is not 
the kind of thing to be written down in a memoir 
intended for the public eye, least of all when the words 
are to be handed down to all the ages in the first volume 
of a memorial edition. This is Mr. Henley’s idea of 
what it is fitting to submit to the impartial judgment of 
literature :— 

“The great necessity imposed upon our England by the 
policy of the Afrikanders inside and outside of Cape Colony has 
cost us many precious lives. I speak for my own set, and with 
no better outlook than the rest over the many hundreds of brave 
and brilliant and beautiful creatures who, at the especial instance 
of the mad and criminal old man at Pretoria, have chosen rather 
to surrender this good earth, and all that she gifts her children 
withal, than to suffer that an insolent and monstrous wrong 
were done upon that piece of her to whose inheritance, in all 
its felicity of pride and freedom, they were born.” 

For whom does Mr. Henley write? Can there 
anywhere exist a class of men, intelligent enough to 
follow him through his rambling words to his meaning, 
who do not consider that intelligence insulted by such a 
passage as this—a passage which, short as it is, contrives 
to suggest to us at different points the political ignorance 
of a school debating society, the bygone fopperies of 
the zsthetics, the coarseness of the Evening News, and 
the high-falutin of the Daily Telegraph? If Mr. Henley 
were really saying what was unquestioned and 
unquestionable in this unsolicited communication to the 
public of the views he holds upon a political matter, 
would the very opening words of the written testimony 
to the worth of a dead friend be the place for an 
announcement of hatred toa people and hatred to an 
individual? Mr. Henley speaks for, and, we should 
imagine, to, his own set. We hope that the set, for 
their own reputation, will make arrangements for the 
private circulation in the future of Mr. Henley’s experi- 
ments in emotional journalism. 

In one of Mr. Henley’s notes the following passage 
occurs :— 

“IT have read somewhere that, in after years, he did but 
pretend to approve the reconquest of the Sudan, the reply to 
Mr. Kruger’s declaration of war; that what he wrote about 
these matters was written to please the public, and in no sense 
represented his own convictions. As one who knew him very 
intimately, I can but say that I'll not believe it. He was too 
good an Englishman and too poor a hypocrite.” 

Too good an Englishman not to agree with Mr. 
Henley and the set, is what this means. As to the 
hypocrisy, we agree with him; Mr. Steevens was no 
hypocrite, and such of his work as we have read upon 
the South African question appears to us to be quite 
consistent with 4 belief that our Government acted with 
ignorance and ineptitude from first to last. He 
undoubtedly admired our enemies and respected their 
freedom. This is what an Oxford contemporary, who 
met him just before he sailed on his last voyage, says of 
him :— 

“We discussed the impending war, and he was eagerly look- 
ing forward to going with the troops. I dare not tell his views 
on the political question of the war. They would surprise most 
of his friends and admirers.” 

Perhaps Mr. Henley was thinking of this passage 
when he wrote what we have quoted. What it means 
is too clear to need pointing out. Mr. Henley ’ll not 
believe it. If Mr. Henley knew anything about Mr. 
Steevens’ views on the point, he could contradict the 
statement outright. But he cannot do so, 

Breadth of mind in the matter, and good, unaffected, 
untortured English style in the writing, are two simple 
ideas which we commend to the notice of Mr. Henley 
and the set, or such of them as are prone to confound 
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what is “robust” with what is narrow, and what is 
pleasing with what is queer. We also suggest for the 
daily study of him and them this little passage from Mr. 
Steevens’ own fragment, The New Gibbon, being a short 
essay in prophecy, written in 1899, and a jeu d’esprit of 
great merit :— 

“ With the plethora of books came a surfeit of commentaries 
on work which juster canons would have left to the revision of 
posterity. A crowd of critics, of anthologists, and of log- 
rollers darkened the face of letters, and upon the decline of 
genius soon followed the corruption of taste.” 

Mr, Steevens was such a man as the English jour- 
nalism of to-day could ill afford to lose ; and this may 
be admitted by those whose convictions were sometimes 
outraged and whose tastes were sometimes offended by 
what he wrote and by the manner of his writing. To 
gifts as considerable as those of Kipling he joined a 
culture of the mind, an extent of reading, a discrimina- 
tion and a sense of proportion which we have agreed to 
dispense with or ceased to hope for in the work of that 
most melancholy victim of success. Tempted as he 
was, we are confident that Mr. Steevens would never 
have allowed himself to be numbered with the hacks of 
Jingoism. His vision was too clear, his sense of justice 
too keen, the gregarious part of his human nature too 
much under control to permit of his running together with 
every crowd, or lending his talents to shape into articulate 
and specious words the voice of the reawakening brute that 
mutters in the heart of a flattered and undirected 
populace, “Generosity of thought—the rarest form of 
generosity that is reared among the flowers of this 
sorrowful earth—was with him habitual.” The quota- 
tion is from Mr. Vernon Blackburn’s epilogue to From 
Capetown to Ladysmith—a memoir defaced by none of 
the unworthy puerilitier and without the air of literary 
foppishness that characterise Mr. Henley’s work on the 
same sad theme. The virtue ascribed by Mr. Blackburn 
to his dead friend is the rarest and most precious a 
journalist, one who leads the public mind, can have. 
That Mr. Steevens possessed it we believe, remembering 
so well as we do the strong impression of its presence 
which we had in reading his Tragedy of Dreyfus and his 
last volume just named. He possessed it ; but there 
were shortcomings. Not even to his strong character 
was it given to touch pitch without defilement. His 
sense of dignity, his devotion to truth fought an unequal 
and occasionally a losing battle with the unclean forces 
of the new journalism, of “the experimental, novel, 
irresistible Daily Mail”—to quote the words of Mr. 
Henley, friend of English letters. To say that those 
talents which a sweeter air might have ripened to a 
noble maturity suffered a little in such an atmosphere 
is but to say that the man was human. Exploited he 
was in life ; and in death he is exploited still. 


E. C. 





ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. By Edward Conybeare, M.A. 
London : Elliot Stock. 


Mr. CONYBEARE’s purpose is “to present to English 
readers in a popular and readable form the earl 
authorities for the life of King Alfred of England.” 
Accordingly, after an introductory sketch of the life of 
the West Saxon King (which is certainly written in a 
“popular” style), Mr. Conybeare goes on to give selec- 
tions from the main authorities for the reign, all of 
which he has translated himself, endeavouring, as he 
tells us in his selections from each author, to “ confine 
myself to such events as are narrated by him alone or 
with some special colouring of his own.” More than 
half of the volume is filled by these extracts. 

We do not deny that Mr. Conybeare’s book may 
serve a useful purpose. The introduction is written with 


zeal and the translations seem to us to be good, though 
we do not pretend to have tested them thoroughly. 
Students of English history who have no Latin and less 
Anglo-Saxon may be glad to be able to read the whole 
of Asser, together with sections of the Saxon Chronicle, 
Ethelwerd, Simeon and others in Mr. Conybeare’s 
English version. But it is a pity that Mr. Conybeare 
should insert extracts from Ingulf’s Chronicle of Crow- 
land (though he is aware that Ingulf is discredited) and 
that he should have made no serious attempt to dis- 
criminate between the different degrees of authority 
which can be attached to the various authors whom he 
cites. The fact is that Mr. Conybeare’s learning belongs 
to the epoch of John Kemble. His constitutional 
history is based on the free mark, his Anglo-Saxon law 
knows not Schmidt or Liebermann, he has made no use 
of the charters and he never appears to have heard of 
the Rolls Series. This really would not matter much 
if Mr. Conybeare had refrained altogether from biblio- 
graphical references, but when he tells us that the Book 
of Hyde has never been printed in full, that only one 
MS. of Simeon of Durham is known (a statement which 
he would not have made had he looked up Sir T. D. 
Hardy’s Catalogue or the Introduction to the Rolls 
Series edition), that the standard edition of William of 
Malmesbury is that of Mr. Duffus Hardy, he is positively 
misinforming his reader. If only Mr. Conybeare had 
known of the Rolls Series or of Potthast’s Bibliotheca 
what a number of little errors he might avoided ! 

Finally it is somewhat curious that Mr. Conybeare 
should say that he does not know of any translation of 
King Alfred’s proverbs. If he will take the trouble to 
turn to a very obvious place, The Works of King Alfred 
the Great, edited by J. A. Giles (London, 1858), Vol. IL., 
p. 249, he will learn that he has been anticipated. And 
the illustrious Martin Tupper also tried his hand at the 
business with very indifferent success. Mr. Conybeare’s 
translation is very much superior. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 





“THE FROGS” IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity College, Toronto. 


It is, no doubt, more difficult to translate Aristophanes 
adequately to-day than a century ago. Mr. Hunting- 
ford has demonstrated, risked, and some way overcome 
the difficulty. The robes of modern comedy are faked 
and shrunk for the drawing-room; vulgarity and 
insincerity destroy the value of the music-hall language 
which might have supplied the medium of exchange ; 
though even the music-hall is not popular in the sense 
of the popularity of the Aristophanic drama. Aristo- 
phanes says what he has to say in four letters; the 
Empire wit must express his four-letter thought in such 
a way—not as to baffle the County Council’s scent, but 
as to make it hard for the County Council to confess 
what it smells. Aristophanes did not write slang ; his 
modern emulator starts with a language so amortized by 
newspapers and other blessings of civilization that, 
unless he is a Shakespeare or a Stevenson, to slang he 
must fain resort for pliancy and for sharpness. When 
Mr. Huntingford comes to one of those phrases in the 
original which have the earth sticking to their roots, he 
gives us an innuendo—sometimes deft enough—which 
may remind the scholar but cannot initiate the layman. 
And presumably this book is designed rather for the 
layman ; he must still be the mass if not the flower of a 
translator’s public. 

The layman will be very lay if he does not shudder 
at rhymes like “ party—illuminati,” “ jollity—décolletée ” 
(in this case the scholar will join the objection : 
the version has thrown away all the sauciness of the 
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Greek, and given us gaslight for daylight). He will ask 
is “ cowardly” a dis-syllable? and will hardly scan the 
line :— 

“For with the Athenians 4¢schylus didn't mix ;” 
and he may fairly protest at Acschylus being made to 
say :-— 

“ And none can say I e’er portrayed the amours of a lady,” 
which is vulgar and inadequate as a rendering. But if he 
is not hypercritical he will find much to thank Mr. 
Huntingford for. As an example of the lyrics, let us 
quote the following passage from the Frogs’ chorus:— 

“ On the contrary, Sir, we have plenty to say, 
And haven't a notion of stopping, 

If ever on earth when the sunshine was bright 
In shrilling and diving we took our delight, 
Through the sedges luxuriant hopping ; 

Or if we went down to get out of the thunder, 
And sent up a quavering warble from under 
The water, with bubbles a-popping.” 

He shows so much ingenuity of rendering in some 
places, and so freely gives anachronistic turns where the 
verbal point of the Greek is lost with the language, that 
in line 1477 it is disappointing to find the pun sacrificed : 
it walks straight into English if you allow it. ‘“ This 
upper-life a supper-life, and sleep a form of nap-kin !” 
In Dionysus’ lyric account of the Torch-race, AevKd¢ 
is probably mistranslated : it means what Mr. Burnand 
said of the Great Mogul, “ a thick white man.” Other- 
wise (so far as we have observed) the version is as 
accurate as metrical conditions allow us to require. The 
author is much indebted to Merry’s edition. He may 
be congratulated on the whole upon a piece of work 
which may be read as literature (if not of the very first 
water), which the teacher need not dread asa “ crib,” 
nor the scholar at all despise as an exercise in the 
most searching form of appreciation of the classics— 
namely, translation. 





FICTION. 


Bux: A Love Ipytt. By Frank Norris. London: Grant 
Richards. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. By S. R. Crockett. London: Smith, Elder. 


Mr. Frank Norris has quickly taken a good place among 
contemporary novelists. His name has become asso- 
ciated with lively and entertaining work. Shanghaied 
and McTeague both had buoyancy and invention and that 
kind of vigour which meant that the author would not 
soon work himself out. In Blix he shows that he can 
treat a hackneyed theme in a fresh and original manner. 
Blix is the story of a girl who keeps a young journalist 
from gambling and inspires his work. He calls her Blix, 
because—well, because she is Blix. They have tried pre- 
tending to be in love with one another and find it dull, 
so they resolve to be nothing more than comrades— 
with the usual result. The agony is not long drawn out. 
Condy Rivers is soon weaned from gambling. Though 
his first novel is rejected, he soon gets an offer of a post 
that takes him East, apparently the ambition of all 
Californians. Blix, of course, really understands that he 
has loved her ever since they determined to give up that 
nonsense, and so they both go to New York and the 
new life. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Norris has not a very 
original story to tell. Even in detail we seem to have 
heard some of it before—such as the answering matri- 
monial advertisements in other people’s names and the 
encylopzdic education o1 the coastguard’s wife, the pro- 
gress of whose knowledge could be tested by whether 
her subjects of conversation were in the H’s or the M’s. 
Yet the familiar air of everything is rather attractive 
when you get interested ip Blix, as you do very soon, 


and in the somewhat naive journalist, who, to the male 
reader, at least, is by no means the attraction of the 
book. Mr. Norris has a very pretty talent in presenting 
the atmosphere of particular events. The tea in China- 
town and the day’s fishing described in Blix linger in the 
memory. They are complete pictures, in which nothing 
more is needed for the imagination to see everything 
that happened and to feel everything that was felt. We 
are grateful to Mr. Norris for a very charming bit of 
sentiment. 

If Mr. Crockett always wrote books like The Raiders 
and Little Anna Mark, he would earn the gratitude of all 
who like a good tale of heroics and are inveigled by his 
power to tell one into reading stories of the most lingering 
sentimentality. We cannot deny that there is a certain 
amount of the latter commodity in both the books we 
have mentioned, but sometimes in the hot excitement of 
adventure, Mr. Crockett forgets it, and then he gives us 
a few moments of keen enjoyment. Romantic adventure, 
especially in his own country, is undoubtedly Mr. 
Crockett’s strong point. His figures are all properly 
dressed and labelled tor their parts, but his characterisa- 
tion is never much more than a pictorial consistency. 
It is not always that. A fine romantic villain, Sir Philip 
Stansfield, in Little Anna Mark, is somewhat inconside- 
rately redeemed at the last by a most unnecessary act 
of self-sacrifice for a stupid woman whom he never 
could have loved. - 

However Mr. Crockett so seldom now gives us of his 
best that it would be ungracious not to give a hearty 
welcome to Little Anna Mark. The wild doings round 
the mill that Umphray Spurway, the Englishman, has 
planted on Scottish ground, the voyage in the pirate 
vessel, the Obeah in the Isle of Voices, and the terrors of 
the Inquisition at Porto Rico, all make a series of excit- 
ing pictures, with a good deal of invention and some 
fine “tushery” in the way of dialogue, and they are 
linked together by a plot of sufficient interest to keep 
one reading to the end—or very near it. There isa 
good deal of vigorous writing that does not miss fire 
like so much in modern heroical stuff in this book, and 
little Anna Mark herself, though she verges perilously 
at times on Mr. Crockett’s other manner, is a sufficiently 
dashing and attractive heroine to fill the title-role with 
effect. Altogether here is a good tale to read, and that 
is more than one can often say of a modern novel. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mr. A. T. Dawson's African Nights’ Entertainment (London : 
Heinemann) is a collection of most entertaining tales of 
Morocco and other romantic African climes. The theme that 
recurs most frequently, and is treated humorously in “ The 
Annals of a Saintly House,” tragically in “The Richard Meek 
Document,” and merely anecdotally in “A Daughter of 
Accra Queens,” js the intermarriage of Europeans and 
natives—a proceeding fraught, according to the author, with 
most disastrous results. Mr. Dawson shows eyident know- 
ledge of his subject, and though he handles his material 
roughly at times, his style is always racy and entertaining. 
African Nights’ Entertainment does not belie its title or its most 
attractive cover. 

There is plenty of quiet comedy about Mr. Percy White's 
The West End (London: Sands and Co.), or, at least, there is 
in the beginning of it, which describes the familiar struggle 
of a parvenu jam-manufacturer to succeed in society. As the 
book proceeds however we feel that the author is gradually 
building up a strong indictment of modern society, all the 
more effective because quiet and somewhat cynical. Mr. 
White writes smoothly and pleasantly. His is the kind of 
writing that is always read and enjoyed because it is bright 
and entertaining. If the evils of society could be laughed 
away, The West End is the sort of book that would help to 
do it. 

They were both in the Admiralty. When one of them 

‘ into a title and a fortune, he could not leave his friend 
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out of his good luck. Then they fell in love with sisters, 
though they did not know they were sisters at first. This 
made it quite exciting when they found out. And when they 
went on their honeymoon, Jock, the fox-terrier, knew they 
would all soon be reunited. Mrs. Pender Cudlip has not lost 
her old gift of writing a good story on conventional lines, as 
Comrades True (London: Chatto and Windus) will amply 
prove to the feminine reader. A man would find it hard to 
get over the talk of the chums. 

“True, Lord Hillyard had a longer pedigree than Sir 
Edmund, whose father had been the first baronet, but how 
much does a pedigree weigh in the balance against wealth ?” 
Yet Lady Muriel married Lord Hillyard, and in spite of the 
machinations of Mrs. St. Denis-Brookly and a French lady’s- 
maid, “lightly she tripped down the steps to the carriage, 
which was waiting, amid a shower of blossoms, for rice had 
been forbidden.” So all turned out well in Miss Jean Middle- 
mass’s sentimental novelette, The Queen Wasp (London: Digby 
Long and Co.), and the anxious young person to whom this 
harmless work is recommended will end it with that sigh of 
welcome relief which shows it has fulfilled its purpose. 

“ Before me was a familiar scene—the cool quiet library 

. - « . But I seemed to be looking at another scene . . . 

I saw a barren, rocky waste, a courtyard paved with white 
stones, surrounded by a low white wall,” &c., &c. Of course 
blood stains the white stones and she hears the metallic clash 
of steel! This prepares the reader quite naturally for a 
visit to Russia with suitable adventures and promising 
mysteries. There is only one thing besides that need be said 
about Mr. Douglas King’s Ursula (London: John Lane), and 
that is that if he is going to adopt the ultra-romantic style he 
should not do it half-heartedly, and should find something 
less apropos to make fun of during the intervals of high 
tragedy. 

There is a good deal of power in A Man: His Mark, by 
W. C. Morrow (London : Grant Richards). It recalls in style 
and method the same author’s The Ape, the Idiot, and other 
People. But though it is undeniably clever, it is hardly clever 
enough to excuse its morbidity. It is a horrible tale, a tale of 
rather vulgar horror, but one in which it is impossible to deny 
considerable merit. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Deli, who recently joined 
the Roman Catholic Church, returns to the charge. He 
discovers in the Church of Rome, as it is at present organised, 
enough corruption to delight the heart of Fox or Mr. Kensit, 
“The Cultus of St. Anthony of Padua has reached a pitch 
scarcely distinguishable from Paganism.” “The memory of 
Father Hecker has been reviled and discredited.” “The appal- 
ling condition to which religion has been reduced in France 
has been shown by recent articles in the Contemporary Review” 
(the Devil it has! and in many books, articles and what not 
for two years past), but it remains difficult to catch the drift 
of all this. If people go into the Catholic Church, and find it 
other than what they imagined, they are free to go out again. 
What Mr. Dell mistakes for the corruption and despotism of 
Rome is surely nothing but that “Catholic spirit,” which is, 
of course, odious to those who cannot get on with it. It was 
odious to the reformers and is odious to people as different as 
the French Radicals and the English Protestants, but what 
one finds so difficult in Mr. Dell’s position is that—finding it 
odious he should have chosen to go in it, and then should try 
to change it from within. He seems to regard himself as a 
kind of missionary from enlightened Protestantism to the 
darkness of Romanism, but then, missionaries keep their 
original creed. Two examples may be chosen to explain our 
difficulty in understanding Mr. Dell's position. He remarks 
with horror the case of a girl who gave two shillings to St. 
Anthony to make her hair grow ; but that is an act absolutely 
typical of Roman Catholicism in all ages. It is part and 
parcel of the spirit that burns a candle at a shrine, or wears a 
miraculous medal. That spirit is, of course, very offensive to 
the bulk of modern Englishmen, but then, they attack it from 





outside. Here is the second example: Mr. Dell regrets the 
criticism that has attacked Father Hecker, but who, with the 
least knowledge of American Catholics, will pretend that this 
attitude proceeded from “ Authority”? It was the expression 
of the feeling of American Catholicism itself which saw in the 
Paulists a very dangerous force opposed to the spirit of the 
Church. The attitude of American Catholics in this matter 
communicated itself, of course, to the whole body of the 
Roman Church, and nowhere was it stronger than in France 
and Ireland. 

There is a well-known story of the Club which 
seems to apply to the case of Mr. Dell. A Colonel, who had 
been recently elected a member, was found in the hall swearing 
violently at the loss of his umbrella. He ended by saying : 
“ T always said this kind of thing would happen it we let those 
d——d Bishops into the club.” 

In the current number of the Contemporary Review Lord 
Avebury trembles in alarm at an imaginary extension of 
municipal trading to saddlery, tailoring, &c. He sees hideous 
danger in the attempt of a great city council to supply its 
townsmen with light and water at reasonable charges, and 
absolute ruin in its practice of printing its own notices. 

But we will take Lord Avebury’s objections in succession. 
His first bogey, waved at us like some Chinese dragon, displays 
the increase of municipal debt. 

It is only necessary to remark that if he were talking of 
railways or banks, he would call this “alarming growth” an 
increase of “capital.” It is, in fact, quite misleading to talk 
of the National Debt and municipal debts in the same breath ; 
for while the former represents for the most part money spent 
or lost in great wars, the latter has not perished but represents 
reproductive capital, such as waterworks, town-halls, streets, 
and parks. But, as the author of the Pleasures of Life would 
say, he must “give the reason and show why it is so.” 
His present article would hardly convince a City clerk. 
He forgets, for instance, that there may be a public benefit in 
the municipalized management of works and tramways which 
cannot appear on a mere balance-sheet. This benefit is 
obtained by increasing that advantage to individuals which 
Professor Marshall has called “ consumer's surplus.” We may 
illustrate our argument by a hypothetical case. A company 
sells a hundred million feet of gas at 3s. a thousand, and makes 
a profit of 1s. 6d. a foot—i.e., £7,500. If the price is reduced 
to 2s. 6d., the consumption will be increased by one-half, 
leaving the profit precisely the same. Now to a company this 
will be no inducement, for it gains nothing; but a town 
council, on the other hand, would be certain to make the 
reduction, because, without throwing any burden on the rates, 
it could relieve every consumer in the town of one-sixth of the 
price of his gas. The council, perhaps, might be willing to 
reduce the price, even if the expected increase of consump- 
tion were only one-third, because the saving to the consumer 
would be much greater than the loss to the rates—i.¢., the 
community would gain. 

Lord Avebury’s second bogey is even more easily 
unmasked ;— 

“T need hardly point out,” he says, “ how serious will be the 
check to private enterprise. Who will risk his money in 
competition with town councils, which have the bottomless 
purse of the ratepayers to draw on, and have not to face any 
risk to themselves ?” 

The first answer is that municipalization is recommended in 
precisely those industries in which competition is impossible. 
You cannot have two rival lines of tramway running down the 
same street, or two rival water companies breaking the 
surface of the same road. It is better therefore prima facie 
to entrust such “ natural monopolies” to a public body rather 
than to an irresponsible ring of capitalists whose sole (and 
legitimate) object is to obtain the largest possible dividend. 
It is only the extreme collectivist who would advocate as a 
general rule the entry of municipalities into competitive 
industries ; and the Socialist, it must be remembered, desires 
not to compete with but to extinguish the private entrepreneur. 
The third and fourth objections propounded by the new 
peer refer to growing calls on the time of municipal council- 
lors, and the danger that the increasing number of municipal 
employés may become a sinister force in elections. They are 
not unfounded and will always be of practical importance in 
determining practical problems ; but they cannot be con- 
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sidered except in their local context. They do not affect the 
theory of municipalization. 

The fifth objection—that municipal action may defeat its 
own end—deserves some attention. The thesis is illustrated by 
an attack on the London County Council housing schemes. 
Lord Avebury appears to regret that the new dwellings are 
less crowded than the old. Are we to understand that his 
solution of the problem is to increase the number of families 
sharing singlerooms? Itis true that the new buildings hold fewer 
persons per acre than the old rookeries, but that fact should 
be welcomed ; it is only difficulties arising outside the County 
Council which have prevented the erection of suitable 
dwellings in the outskirts of London. 

In the last of Lord Avebury’s objections we are met at 
the outset by absurdly erroneous reasoning. It is argued that 
municipal enterprise wiil result in loss because the telegraphs 
have not paid. To this tiere are two answers—firstly, that 
the telegraphs are not municipal but national, and, secondly, 
that the loss is due to a lowering of rates of which the benefit 
to the country more than counterbalances the trading loss. 
If Lord Avebury really wants an example of municipal enter- 
prise, we recommend to him a study of the Glasgow tramways. 
But even in London Lord Avebury might learn his own error. 
On the south side of the Thames, which is worked by the 
London County Council, trams are faster, fares lower, work- 
men better paid than on the north side, where the lines are 
worked by private companies. 
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